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No. CCCX XVII. 
SATURDAY, MAY i2, 1849. 
————— ‘a 
HE aggregate number of works 
of art exhibited in the six 
galleries open in London at 
this time last year was 4,023, 
sol at and the total number produced, | 
calculating that at least 1,500 were returned | 
to the artists, 5,523, without counting those 
exhibited only in the provinces. In the pre- 
sent year the number exhibited is rather less, 
namely, 3,796, and is thus made up, namely— 
at the British Institution, 518; the Society of 
British Artists, 639; the Free Exhibition, 
531; the Water-Colour Society, 365; the New 
Water-Colour Society, 492; and at the Royal 
Academy, 1,341. The number produced, 
however, was doubtless as great, if not 
greater: from the Academy alone, we under- 
stand, 1,300 pictures were sent back,—many 
of them, as we can assert of our own know- 
ledge, very meritorious productions. 








In consequence of the size of some of the 
works which are hung, and the arrangement 
generally, there are 110 works fewer than were 
exhibited there in 1847, and 133 less than last 
year. More space is needed. The rejection 
of an artist’s picture involves anguish and 
trouble of which the public have scarcely any 
idea. Many of our readers have already seen 
the particulars of a brutal attack made on Mr. 
J. P. Knight, the worthy secretary of the 
Academy, by an artist who had received an 
official letter from the secretary, stating that 
his picture could not be hung. The assault 
was infamous and indefensible, and we would 
not say a word which would seem to make it 
appear less so. It may serve as an illustration, 
however, of the effect of rejection on exciteable 
minds, even where serious pecuniary interest, 
so far as we know, was not involved. 

The exhibition, as a whole, is fully of the 
average degree of merit, and creditable to the 
country. Attempts at the highest style of art 
are rare, but this is less the fault of our artists 
than of the state of education in art generally. 
The elder artists, for the most part, maintain 
their ground, and the younger and rising 
painters give evidence of a decided advance. 

In the architectural room, to which we must 
first direct our attention (though at present 
we can go no further than the door, so many 
matters have pressed upon us), there are 105 
works, which specially belong to it,* mixed with 
very nearly the same number of oil paintings. 
They are better disposed, however, than they 
were last year, the architectural drawings occu- 
pying the lower part of all four sides of the 
room, and the paintings the upper part. 

It is small space to afford to the big-sister- 
art, and admits of but trifling illustration of 
what is doing in architecture among us. As 
one of our correspondents observed in a recent 
number, few thanks seem to be owing to 
the present architect-academicians for the 
provision for and honour there of the art they 
profess, 

There are no models, and it is desirable that 
the refusal of the academy to receive them 
should be known, to save architects unneces- 
sary expenditure and annoyance. Ignorance 
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of this led to the preparation of a model of a 
large building now being erected under a 
government department, for exhibition at the 
academy, and the annoyance to the architect 
will be better conceived than described when 
he found that, after all the pains and expendi- 
ture, admittance was refused to it. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the model was made by Mr. 
T. D. Dighton, to prove that its rejection is 
not to be attributed to want of excellence as a 
work of art.* 

Mr. Cockerell, R.A., has a very remarkable 
drawing, calied “The Professor's Dream” 
(1,102), and which is a synopsis of the princi- 
pal architectural monuments of ancient and 
modern times, drawn to the same scale, in 
forms and dimensions ascertained from the 
best authorities, and arranged on four ter- 
races—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Me- 
dizval and Modern; the last of these shows 
more particularly the comparative heights. 
The Egyptian temples and propylea form the 
foreground, including also the sphynx, the 
Memnon, &c. Then come the Athenian won- 
ders; and the Roman Coliseum, Pantheon, 
and (once called) Jupiter Stator: the Pisan 
Tower, the Cathedrals of Cologne, Strasburg, 
Antwerp; the Brussels Town Hall, &c., repre- 
sent the medizval skill. The Italian domes 
of the Revival, with St. Paul’s and other of 
Wren’s works, are crowned by St. Peter’s, and 
the whole are backed by the dim pyramids, 
which, as old Fuller says, have outlived their 
makers’ names. The buildings are brought into 
combination most artistically, and the result 
is an extraordinary work. 


Mr. Pugin, who is not usually an exhibitor, 
has sent four prominent drawings,—No. 1,057, 
“An Elevation of St. George’s Catholic 
Church, Lambeth,” showing the tower and 
spire as they are intended to be finished; No. 
1,013, “ New Dining-hall, now erecting for the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers ;’”’ No. 
1,085, “A View of St. Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate,” and No. 1,117, “A View of Bilton 
Grange, Rugby,” the seat of Washington 
Hilbert, Esq. St. Augustine’s is the resi- 
dence of the architect, and includes a church, 
now building, cloisters, school, &c., all shown 
isometrically in this “ true prospect.”’ Around 
the main drawing, in compartments tied toge- 
ther by foliage, admirably drawn, are small 
views of the interior of the church, the “ Her- 
bert ” Chapel, &c. The style is Early Decorated : 
propriety rather than ornament is studied. 
The view of Bilton Grange is finished in 
the same manner as the last: the interior of 
the library, the conservatory, the long gallery, 
&e., occupy the sides. The building itself is 
Tudor, of red brick and stone, and has an 
entrance-tower open on three sides, to admit 
a carriage-drive. The elevation of St. George’s 
tower and spire is several feet in height. The 
straight heads of the windows in the second 
story deserve reconsideration. 

Mr. Ferrey has three designs,—No. 1,140, 
“The Training and Middle School for the 
Diocese of Worcester ;” geometric in style, 
plain and appropriate in appearance; No. 
1,173, “Some Additions made to the West 





* We have received some complaints ar to errors and 
. Mr. F. E. H. Fowler says, the 


omissions in the ‘ 
title of his drawing, No. 1,139, which stands thus—* Design 
for the Army and Navy Clab-house, to which the second 
premium in the first competition was awarded,” was 
described as—‘' modified to suit the extension of the frontage 
afterwards made by the committee, given as that which 
might have been submitted (in lieu of that actually sent in) 
in the second competition, had the instructions prescribed 
in that case not been adhered to, or had they been rescinded 
in the instance of each competitor.” Mr. Talbot Bury’s 
drawing, No. 1,162, has both an incorrect deseri ond 
name. It ought to have been—" View of the c of 
Aldenham Church, Herts, as rebuilt from the designs and 





* Last year there were 113, 


Front of the Episcopal Palace, Wells;” and 
No. 1,187, “St. Stephen’s Church and Schools, 
Westminster,” of which we gave an engraving 
some time ago. 

Mr. Daukes, who seems to be one of those 
fortunate individuals graphically described in 
the old saw, as having “ somebody else’s luck 
and his own too,” exhibits most of the works 
which have recently fallen into his hands,— 
No. 1,036, “ Church of England Training Col- 
lege at Cheltenham ;” No. 1,075, “ The Middle- 
sex County Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch ;”’* 
and No. 1,141,“ Aged Freemasons’ Asylum, at 
Croydon” (a very every-day affair) ; while Mr. 
Wehnert exhibits a “View of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cheltenham (No. 1,032), and Mr. 
Coe, a drawing of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Avenue-road, Regent’s-park” (in the Deco- 
rated style), both in course of erection by the 
same architect. 








TRAVELLING NOTES IN ITALY. 
BY AN ARCHITECT. 
PESTUM. 


Here we have more stupendous and more 
mysterious memorials of the Italo-Greek race. 
These Greek colonists seem to have selected 
the most enchanting spots for their cities. The 
site of Pestum equals, almost surpasses, that 
of Pompeii ;—on the shore of a fertile plain, 
spreading itself at the foot of the lofty snow- 
capped es of the Calabrian Apennines, and 
laved “Ee 4 blue waters of the magnificent 
Gulf of Salerno—a gulf at least equal in beauty 
to that of Naples. These three temples of 
Pestum, like those of Baalbec, stand like 
solitary rocks in the chart of ancient history. 
The annals of the races that founded them have 
perished. History has not a word to say in 
regard to their origin or their object. Doubt- 
less they were already ancient when Pompeii 
was overwhelmed, and they may have been 
visited by the Pompeiians as vestiges of remote 
antiquity. There they stand in silence and 
solitude, like the great triad of pyramids on 
the rocky edge of the Egyptian desert, lone 
monuments of the genius of their aspiring 
founders, whose ies have ages ago been 
re-united to the dust of their native plain ; and 
still they greet successive generations of tra- 
vellers with that same august and tranquil 
aspect they have ever worn. 

If the traveller were to select from the 
thousand objects that challenge admiration in 
Italy those which had most moved his soul at 
the moment, and had traced the most indelible 
images on his memory, he would probably 
name the interior of Milan Cathedral, the 
cupola of St. Peter’s looking up from the 
pavement, the Coliseum by moonlight, and the 
temples of Pestum. Of these the dome of 
St. Peter’s is emphatically a monument of the 
towering genius of the great architect ; but the 
other three may be regarded as bodying forth 
the spirit, and genius, and habits of thought 
of the three gveat ages of Italian civilization— 
the Hellenic, the Roman, and the Medizyval 
age. At the Duomo of Milan, that sublime 
vista of piers and arches, those gorgeous 
stained windows, that high embowed roof, and 
those unparalleled effects of chiaroscuro, how 
exactly adapted are they for priestly pageantry, 
for awakening all the fervour of devotion, or 
at least of devoteeism, for which that age is 
remarkable. At the Coliseum the grandosity 
of the design, the rapidity of its execution, the 
bloody associations of its vast arena, where 
ladies would sup while it was still reeking with 
the blood of the gladiator or the Christian 
martyr, all vividly recall the characteristic 


conception, that severe simplici 
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faultless elaboration of the original idea, you 
have the qualities that mainly characterise 
every production of the Greek mind, where all 
had to undergo the ordeal of fastidious 
criticism from a nation of critics. 

The Pestum temples differ from those of 
Greece, chiefly in the greater massiveness of 
their columns and the flatness of the mould- 
ings. One of them has a column instead of 
an interspace in the centre of the portico, and 
a range of columns up the middle of the 
interior, ‘This peculiarity of plan, which has 
caused so much speculation, is satisfactorily 
explained by a reference to the temple of Kom 
Ombo,' in Upper Egypt. There, too, the 





portico has an odd number of columns in | 
front, and two entrances lead to two suites of | 
inner doorways. An inscription still extant | 
explains the cause of the peculiarity: it was a 
double temple dedicated to two gods. 

THE BAY OF BALE. 

While the cities of the Greek colonists were 
flourishing along the gulfs of Sorrento and 
Naples, the shores of the bay of Baie 
became, under the empire, the favourite retire- 
ment of the patricians of Rome. It was, in 
fact, to them what the Lake of Como is to the 
magnates of modern Italy. Its beauties are of 
a more ordinary and homely kind, and more 
circumscribed in extent, than those of the two 
larger bays. Its vicinity to the harbour and 
arsenals of Misenum may have contributed to 
render it so favourite a haunt with the Romans. 
Every beautiful point and headland became 
the site of some aristocratic villa, the walls and 
terraces of which were washed by the ripple of 
the landlocked bay; and fragments and sub- 
structions of these villas are still seen all along 
the now deserted coast, standing in the water 
and under it. As every ruin must have some 
name, the ciceroni have affixed to these shat- 
tered fragments the high sounding names of 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Cesar, &c. 

Under the empire magnificent public struc- 
tures arose around the bay, usually octagonal 
or round in plan, and roofed with vast hemi- 
spherical vaults of tufo, which, from its light- 
ness, is admirably adapted for the purpose. 
Although the whole coast has been rocked and 
rent wae 53098 some of these immense 
rotondos still remain tolerably perfect ; others 
having been riven by earthquakes, huge rock- 
like fragments have fallen from the vault, and 
thus let in glimpses and stripes of the blue 
sky, the ragged edges of which are beautifully 
fringed with shrubs and pendant foliage. It 
were equally easy and unprofitable to descant 
on the object and purpose of these structures. 
Local antiquarianism styles them temples. 
They have more analogy to the immense cir- 
cular erhedre of the imperial baths than to 
any other buildings in Rome. They are con- 
structed with brick quoins and courses, filled 
in with reticulated work in tufo. ‘I'he vault is 
solid, and narrows in substance as it ascends. 
The tufo has been corroded by the sea breeze, 
but the brick and cement resist it. Within 
the solid of the wall$ are arches of construc- 
tion, with voussoirs formed of immense tiles, 
the wide intervals between which are filled 
with brickbats. Though the walls have been 
riven asunder and sometimes thrown down by 
volcanic or some other terrific agency, they 
stand as hard and compact as rocks, it being 
easier to fracture than to disunite the materials. 

One of the octagonal temples of Baiz is 
remarkable as offering probably the only 
ancient examples of a balcony supported by 
small arches, on brackets or corbels. These 
project from large openings, one on each side 
of the octagon. They are doubtless the proto- 
types of the arched balcony now so common 
in southern Italy. 

At half an hour’s distance from Baie, on 
the promontory of Misenum, is the Piscina 
Mirabile, a square block of massive and lofty 
vaulted galleries in brick, still perfect. In the 
lew 4 days of Rome they formed the reservoir 
which supplied water to the Roman fleet lying 
at anchor in the port below. This magnificent 
cisternis worthy of the people whose stately aque- 
ducts strided over the plains of the Campagna 

tos their capital with the purest water 

a mountains. ‘The great archi- 
ae Wguments of Greece and Egypt 

Miiglral or religious; but the most 

f@-honderful works of Rome were 





to unite the distant pro- 


vinces to the metropolis and heart of the 
empire, aqueducts and cisterns to supply fleets 
and cities with water, baths to promote the 
health of the myriads of a crowded metro- 
lis. 

P°Not far from the Piscina Mirabile are the 
prisons of Nero, an extensive range of sub- 
terranean excavations. 

At Pozzuoli, on the verm side of the 
bay, are several remains of the ancient Puteoli, 
which stood on the same site. The most 
interesting are the mole or pier, the temple of 
Serapis, and the amphitheatre. The plan of 
the Serapeon is unlike that of any other 
building existing in Italy, or in the world. A 
quadrangular court was inclosed by colon- 
nades ; in the middle of the quadrangle stood 
a circular temple on a raised basement which 
still exists. A portico of taller columns occu- 
pied the centre of one side of the quadrangle, 
and seems to have formed the entrance to the 
temple. There were also numerous small 
chambers and cells, which appear to have been 
indispensable to all Egyptian temples. It is 
thought that some of these were baths, whither 
patients resorted to bathe in consecrated water. 
The pavement of the quadrangle is now flooded 
by the sea. The nota columns of the palace 
of Caserta were taken from this building. 


The Amphitheatre, which for ages had been 
half-buried under a diluvial deposit, has been 
recently disentombed in excellent preservation. 
Like all other Roman ruins in the vicinity, it is 
built of bricks and tufo. It had seats for 
45,000 spectators. There were vaulted cham- 
bers and galleries under the arena, lighted by 
large square openings in the vault, which were 
covered with planks , when the arena was used 
for the shows. An inclined plane, passing 
under the chief, or Consular entrance, gives 
access to these subterranea. It was at Puteoli 
that St. Paul first set foot on Italian ground, 
whence he proceeded towards Rome. 

Along the whole of this wonderful coast the 
action and effects of subterranean fire meet 
you at every step. No fewer than 20 craters 
have been counted here. At one of these, the 
Solfatara, the fire. is rather smouldering 
than extinct. The Solfatara is a small sandy 
sulphurous plain, in a basin of white sul- 
phurous rock,. and resembles, except in size, 
that most arid of deserts, the Desert of the 
Dead Sea. Hot vapour issues from crevices 
in the rocks; when you stamp on the ground, 
it reverberates with a hollow sound—and hot 
water was found at the depth of 100 feet when 
the basin was bored by the French. A natural 
sweating-bath may be immediately formed by 
constructing a low building around one of the 
perforations in the rock, and thus confining 
the vapour. Such are the baths of S. Ger- 
mano. Alumand sulphur are‘prepared at the 
Solfatara, and there is also a manufactory for 
the famous Pozzulana cement. 

The host of travellers that resort to the Bay 
of Baie from Naples to visit the wonders of 
nature and art in its neighbourhood, have 
called into being a troop of hungry ciceroni 
and showmen, who hold a kind of vested 
interest in old ruins, steaming fountains, and 
sulphurous caves. Some lie in wait for the 
tourist in the vicinity of the Sybil’s Cave, lead 
him along a narrow, dark, rock-hewn gallery, 
to two or three subterranean grots filled with 
water, through which you are carried and 
landed in what they gravely assure you was 
the sybil’s bath! The flaring torches throw a 
wild and fitful light through these gloomy 
shades; but the loud laugh, the merry non- 
sense, the genuine English and the bad Italian 
with which the dark galleries resound, banish 
all ideas of the supernatural and the ghostly. 

At the baths of Nero, on the margin of 
the bay, another exhibition awaits you. The 
custode having stripped to the waist and lighted 
a torch, runs with it down a subterranean adit, 
intensely hot with vapours from a spring at 
the extremity; in two or three minutes you 
begin to hear the groans of a dying man along 
the adit ; they grow more and more distinct, 
and presently the poor fellow reappears, 
streaming with perspiration, his face wild, 
haggard, and deeply furrowed,—in his hand 
a small vessel of hot water, containing an egg, 
which he has brought from the hot spring. 


He throws himself on a seat, half dead with | 


heat and exhaustion. The egg is pee: 
boiled, In the outer cave, where we stood, 
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the air under the roof was very hot, while the 
lower stratum was cool, so that when stooping 
low you might walk without inconvenience. 

At the Grotta del Cane a dog is made the 
victim to scientific curiosity. ‘The poor beast 
is held over the poisonous gas as it issues 
from the rock, and in a few seconds becomes 
stupified and senseless; but on being removed 
to fresh air, presently recovers, to be again 
similarly tortured before another audience. 

The low headland between Naples and the 
voleanic plain skirting the bay of Baia, is 
pierced by the ancient gallery called the 
Grotto of Posilipo, about half a mile in length, 
and at present upwards of 100 feet high. It 
still forms part of the high road between 
Naples and Pozzuoli. Two or three similar 
tunnels, through this ridge, have recently 
been re-opened by Government. 








MOVEMENT AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held on the 7th 
inst., Mr. Bellamy, V. P., in the chair, On 
the motion to i Oy the bye-law 23, that 
“ No member who has filled the office of pre- 
sident for two successive years shall be again 
eligible to the same situation until the expira- 
tion of one year from the termination of his 
office,” with a view to the re-election of the 
Earl de Grey, 

Mr. Tite said, no member entertained greater 
— for their noble president than himself, 
or had a fuller sense of the obligations con- 
ferred by him on the Institute; he should not 
be misunderstood, therefore, when he said it 
appeared to him important to inquire whether 
pe not they should have for saealaaie some 
distinguished member of the profession. 
A certain degree of success had attended 
the establishment of the Institute, but in his 
opinion it did not occupy the ground it should. 
The principal architects did not support it as 
they should, and it occurred to him that if the 
honour of the presidency were open to them it 
would be an additional inducement for them 
to come forward. Other societies had found 
such a course desirable. There were some rea- 
sons why the Institute had not taken the ground 
it ought, and it seemed to him worth in- 
quiry if this were one of them. He threw this 
out without any reference to the present elec- 
tion, but for a future year, and renewed his 
desire to have his motive properly understood. 

The chairman, and Mr. Kendall after him, 
agreed in thinking the inquiry desirable. 

Mr. Godwin said, that without expressing 
an opinion at that moment on the particular 
question which had been raised, he entertained 
a strong conviction that a fuller and more 
searching inquiry into the position and scope 
of the Institute was necessary. He could 
assert of his own knowledge, that it did not 
occupy that position in the opinion of the great 
body of the profession throughout the king- 
dom which it should do, ‘The number of mem- 
bers was not half what it ought to be, and its 
usefulness was not universally admitted. He 
attributed it himself to an exclusive spirit 
which pervaded the laws; he desired to see 
the opportunity given for other classes imme- 
diately connected with architecture to become 
co-operators. In the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers this was the case, and great advantage 
had resulted from it. That some alteration 
was necessary seemed to him evident, if only 
from the existence of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. If the Institute were liberally con- 
stituted and did its duty, surely there could be 
no occasion for this second society: the gen- 
tlemen forming it ought to be able to find 
within the walls of the Institute greater ad- 
vantages for the same amount of subscription 
than they could provide for themselves. He 
felt so strongly the necessity of some change, 
that if no other member took any step in the 
matter, he would move for the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry. 

Mr. Pownall quite agreed with the last 
speaker that an extended inquiry was neces- 
sary, and that more liberal views should pre- 
vail. The laws as they then stood, excluded 
all who measured for tradesmen. It was well 
known that many educated and properly qua- 
lified architects also practised measuring, and 
for this they were to be excluded from the 
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Institute. Instead of putting a ban on mea- 
surers, the object should be to elevate their 
character as a The Institute could dis- 


criminate between the worthy and unworthy ; 
but to exclude every man simply because 4 
practised as a measurer, seemed to him most 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Tite was convinced that the suggested 
inquiry was the right step. Putting the In- 
stitute on one side, architects, as a body, did 
not occupy the position they should. Most 
people knew that he had no reason to com- 

lain of lack of employment. Still he did not 
fccitate to say that persons moving in the 
upper circles of life, did not employ architects 
as they should do, nor did they properly rate 
their services. Architects must take a place 
for themselves and maintain it, or the world 
would not do so. 

Mr. C. Fowler, as one of the original 
founders of the Institute, could say that some 


of the principal members of the profession | 
made exclusion the condition on which they | 


gave their support. For himself, he thought the 
subject well deserving investigation; and, more- 


over, was satisfied that something must be done. | 

Ultimately, on the motion of Mr. Tite, se- | 
conded by Mr. Godwin, a resolution was passed | 
unanimously, requiring the new council to | 


examine to what extent the objects of the 
founders of the Institute had been effected, 
and if any and what alterations in the laws 
were desirable. 





DRYING CLOSETS. 


MAny experiments have been made by Mr. 
Baly, the engineer to the Committee for pro- 
moting the establishment of Baths and Wash- 
houses for the Labouring Classes, and recently 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
William Hawes, the deputy-chairman of the 
committee, for the p of ascertaining the 
best mode of drying clothes, &c., quickly and 
economically, For some time past Mr. W. 
Hawes, as one of the board of the Middlesex 
Hospital, has been superintending such expe- 
riments for the purposes of that institution, as 
well as for those of the Model Establishment 
of Baths and Washhouses. Mr. Jeakes’s let- 
ter to you announces the result of one of the 
experiments suggested and superintended by 
Mr. Hawes, and which appears likely to 
insure economy as well as rapidity in drying. 
| The previous experiments were generally, and 
some of them were strikingly successful, as 
regarded quickness in drying clothes,—it being 
found that a clothes’-horse load could be well 
| dried in half-an-hour; but the committee 
were constantly foiled in their endeavours to 
= ‘as work with a small consumption of 
uel. 

The subject is one of considerable import- 
| ance; and perhaps Mr. Jeakes and Mr. Healy 
| would be so obliging as to state what are the 
| quantities of fuel necessary for evaporating, in 
| given times, by their respective plans, given 





. ° a i * ‘ 
The motion for suspending the regulation as | weights of water,—for the more light from 
to president having heen carried unanimously, | Xperience that can be thrown on the matter 


Mr. G. Bailey, Hon. Sec., read the report, 


which showed, amongst other things, that the | 


| the better. 
In order that washhouses for the labouring 


receipts for the current year were 857/. 12s.,and | Classes may, with low charges, be self-sup- 


that there was a balance of 267/. at the bankers’. 

A discussion ensued as to the award of the 
royal medal, in which Mr. Fowler, Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, Mr. I‘Anson, &c., took part; and it 
was shown conclusively that the council, by 
committing the institute to their award, by 
applying to her Majesty before coming to the 
general meeting to confirm their report, had 
exceeded their powers. 

The report having been received, thanks 
were voted by acclamation to the president, 
Earl de. Grey, and afterwards to the vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Bailey, who had acted as honorary 
secretary for seven years, having expressed his 
intention of not serving again, a vote of thanks 
was passed, expressive of the high sense of the 
institute of his services. 

Other complimentary motions having been 
carried, the ballot was taken, and the following 
were elected the officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Earl de Grey ; Vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Bellamy, Salvin, and Sydney Smirke ; 
Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. T. L. Donald- 
son and Scoles; other members of council, 
Messrs. Donthorne, Kendall, Mayhew, Mair, 
Mee, Mocatta, Nelson, C. Parker, Penrose, 
and Wyatt; Auditors, Messrs. Kendall, jun., 
and C, Barry, jun. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN. 

On the 4th inst., Mr. R. Solly, chairman of 
the Sheffield School of Design Committee, was 
examined, also Mr. Young Mitchell, the mas- 
ter of that school. The latter produced some 
designs made by pupils, and showed that pub- 
lic taste, with regard to designs, is so bad in 
Sheffield, that a pure design has every chance 
of being rejected by the manufacturers. 

Mrs. M‘Ian, being examined, said the pro- 
gress of her pupils had been less satisfactory 
since their removal to the lodgings in the Strand, 
and that if the committee had desired to finda 
place that was ill-adapted for the school, they 
could not have succeeded more eminently. 

Mr. C. J. Richardson, one of the masters, 
said he was convinced, if the school were made 
more practical and the masters in each class 
allowed to instruct their pupils in design, that 
it would be much more frequented by artisans 
than it is. He considered the school in its 
practical results a failure, and thought the 
control exercised by the committee injurious. 





Tue Suspension Bripce ar Pesta, it 
is said, has been destroyed by the Austrians, 
in order to cover their retreat before the Hun- 

ians; the bridge of boats is also said to 
fore been burnt for the same purpose, 


| porting, the greatest economy of fuel is most 
desirable. The dilatory habits which those 
who have been forced to boil their water for 
washing by the half gallon or the quart at a 
time, have unavoidably acquired, cannot be 
corrected immediately; but by enabling them 
to wash and dry quickly, they may be led to 
use more dispatch. For such institutions as 
hospitals, workhouses, &c., economy may be 
the chief requisite, while for many manufac- 
turing processes rapidity is of more import- 
ance. The great object of the committee is to 
combine rapidity with economy, and they have 
not hitherto found any existing practice suffi- 
cient for insuring the combination. It may 
be of service to give publicity to a hint, for 
which the committee are indebted to Mr. Bru- 
nel, that drying would, in some cases, be 
effected much more quickly and better 7 
high-pressure steam than by hot air. Mr. W. 
Hawes’s plan makes an approach towards the 
high-pressure steam plan. 

I may add that the experimental labours, 
expenditure, and failures of the committee 
promise to bear the good fruit of eventual 
success, and fully to reward the generosity 
with which their perseverance has been sup- 
ported by the public. The success which has 
attended the adoption of the plans of the 
model establishment for the St. Martin’s baths 
and laundries, may be referred to as an illus- 
tration of the beneficial results of that perse- 
verance. Even during the winter months the 
| receipts at those baths have yielded a decided 
| profit over the working expenses. It cannot 
= too strongly impressed on those who have 
| to design baths and washhouses that it is true 
economy to spend 200/. or 3001. extra, for the 
| purpose of enabling the services of a single 
| attendant to be dispensed with, or for making 
| one ton of coals a-week do the work of three, 
Joun Butvar, Hon. Sec. 

*,* We have great respect for the intentions 
of the committee, but we cannot, even by 
| silence on the point, justify the extraordinary 
| waste of time and money which has taken 
| place at the model establishment. Some of 
| the statements forwarded to us by parties who 
| ought to be correctly informed, would almost 
| justify a committee of inquiry on the part of 
the subscribers. 


Mr. Jeakes’s notice nuder this head in your 
number of April 14th states, that his experi- 
ments on a small closet “‘ prove that at high 
temperatures an external air-drain may 
entirely and advantageously dispensed with ;” 
and leads to the inference that a change of air 
in drying-closets is not an assistance, but an 
impediment; which is so much at variance 
with received theory and successful practice, 














en 


that I am induced to think there must be some- 
thing in the case which has been overlooked. 

In your last number (May 5) Mr. Healy 
correctly gives it as a received opinion, that a 
current of air is an important part of the pro- 
cess of drying,—perhaps as important as heat ; 
for linen may be dried out of doors, where it 
will be subject to constant ¢ of air about 
its surface, without artificial heat at all; but if 
hung in a saturated medium, it will not dry 
though at a high ee Any laundress 
practising open-air drying, will say that the 
difference between a good and a drying 
day lies here: in the former, the is 
in brisk motion, and dry; in the latter, it is 
still and moist. In other words, the linen 
dries most quickly, when there is a rapid 
succession of dry particles of air passing over 
its surface. 

Artificial drying is in fact a two-fold opera- 
tion. By heat, the moisture is quickly con- 
verted into vapour ; by ventilation, that vapour 
is carried away, and replaced with dry air. If 
no fresh air were introduced, successive charges 
of wet linen would soon saturate the atmosphere 
of the closet, at which point drying must 
altogether cease. 

But veniidation may be in excess. The 
utmost effect will be obtained from a closet 
and heating apparatus, of given size, when the 
air admitted bears a definite and not to be ex- 
ceeded proportion to the quantity of vapour to 
be evolved in a given time,—to the tempera- 
ture,—to the thickness of the textures,—to the 
state of the atmosphere at the time as regards 
dryness and motion. Hence, there should be 
area for ingress and egress, sufficient for the 
greatest required quantity of drying under the 
least favourable state of the external air, with 
means of reducing that area for smaller quan- 
tities and a drier or less stagnant atmosphere. 

In many drying closets which I have been 
engaged on in this district, on the ps scale 
for manufacturing purposes, rapidity of drying 
has been materially promoted by increasing 
the ventilation: in some cases where the tex- 
tures were very thick, and introduced in a 
very wet state, still greater acceleration has 
been produced by the application of powerful 
forcing-apparatus, such as air-pumps or fans, 
worked by a steam-engine. 

At the Lancaster County Lunatic Asylum, I 
have recently completed a closet for drying all 
the linen, bedding, &c. for 700 to 800 patients. 
The textures are unusually thick and heavy, 
and not easily wrung by female hands, and 
hold, on the average, twice their own weight 
of water when placed in the closet, thus :— 
Weight of a dry rug 44 lbs., wet 13 Ibs.; 
weight of wet clothing dried daily in twelve 
hours, 4,006 lbs; water evaporated in the 
same time, 252 gallons; temperature, 120° 
when the clothes are put in, increasing to 170° 
when dry ; cubic contents of closet, 5,040 feet ; 
constant ventilation, 288 square inches, with 
means for increasing it in moist heavy weather. 

The foregoing considerations applied to the 
case in question lead to the conclusion :—Ist, 
that the quantity of air admitted was too great 
for the size of the closet and for the heating 
power. 2nd, that though the original provi- 
sion has been abandoned, there may still be 
left crevices or accidental openings, permitting 
sufficient change of air for so small a closet. 

Manchester. W. Wacker. 

My remarks on the drying closet at the 
Middlesex Hospital have been entirely mis- 
conceived by your correspondent in the last 
number of Tue Buitper. By repeated ex- 
periments on that closet, it has been proved 
capable of evaporating 1 lb. of water per 
minute by employing merely the waste heat 
derived from the flue of the ironing stove ; and 
although containing, as your correspondent 
observes, hut 336 cubic feet, dries with ease 
the whole of the linen for 250 patients ! 

That this great effect is owing to the absence 
of the cold-air drain, has been satisfactorily 
proved by experiments tried before this drain 
was closed. Its economy cannot be disputed ; 
for assuming your correspondent’s statement 
of having an air-drain containing 144 inches, 
and allowing the air to travel at the rate of 
3 feet per second, 130 cubic feet must then be 
heated per minute from the tem of the 
ex air to that of the closet, which, in the 
case of the closet at the Middlesex, is dis- 
pensed with. W, Jeaxes, Jun. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ADVANTAGES 
AND DEFICIENCIES OF LONDON.* 


Tuat there are certain sites so admirably 
suited by nature for the development of a city, 
that so long as the district where they exist be 
civilised or even populated, they must form its 
foci, is a fact historically demonstrated. Of 
such sites, perhaps the one most remarkable 
is that spot where two large political divisions 
of the earth’s surface are only separated by a 
narrow tranquil strait. On Europe’s side a 
platform but a few feet above the level of the 
sea, with a soil exuberantly fertile and a climate 
unexcelled, protected from the attack of either 
man or the elements by a forest-covered range 
of mountains commanding the resources either 
of the Mediterranean or the Euxine, receiving 
its merchandise from all parts of the world 
upon an almost unexcitable sea,—Constanti- 
nople, whether its rulers be Frank or Turk, 
will never cease to rank the ‘ queen of cities.’ 
So in Italy, where Greek, Goth, Italian, all 
have stood in turn as conquerors, all have 


where, on the contrary, an uncongenial site, 
destitute of natural qualifications, has been 
selected, as in the old cities of Assyria, in 
Carthage, or the modern Munich, imbedded in 
a barren sandy plain, and relying solely on the 
acquired wealth or warlike character of its in- 
habitants, although raised to a dazzling but 
ephemeral splendour by the munificence of 
some imperial master,—on the first reverse of 
fortune they fall, never to re-appear. And 
when we consider attentively the site of Lon- 
don, although superior in comparison with 
those last mentioned, yet, should its dissolu- 
tion be decreed and another race tread over 
the earth in which its ruins are entombed, 
they would pass it by and find in England 
many sites far more naturally pointed out as 
its metropolis. 

The chance-favoured Romans, on whom 
devolved the task of selecting a position for 
their intended fort,—for we must not suppose 
them as foreseeing its growth even to a 
town,—guided by their warlike wants alone, 
pitched their camp as the sea-wave raises a 
rim upon the stony beach, that they might 
halt, return, recruit, and sweeping it before 
them, impress their brand higher up upon the 
concguered country. It chanced otherwise ; 
the stragglers who remained, while the main 
army returned to a more congenial home, 
unable, with the trifling shelter of a camp, to 
resist the cold wet winter of the then, as now, 
inhospitable clime, felled some trees around 
them, and, with a process the same as, at 
the present day, goes on in some embryo 
empire of the far west, they raised uncon- 
sciously the first germ of the niet London. 

As architects—as artists—aiming at beauty 
and picturesqueness equally with practical 
materialism, we must confess nature has done 
but little for London. The atmosphere, misty 
and rarely clear in any part of England, is still 
less so in London; at the bottom of a natural 
basin, all the dense ps from the neighbour- 
ing hills gravitate towards it, and the east wind 
never reaches unless burdened with the damp 
evaporation of the marshes which form the 
border of the Thames so many miles eastward. 
The sea, which like a bright and sparkling eye 
to a face otherwise but plain, animates and 
gives expression and brilliancy to the scenes 
of nature it adorns, is far distant. We cannot 
boast, like Naples and Constantinople, of a 
bay reflecting as a mirror the bright mass 
which seems to float so calmly on its surface. 
Neither, as in the cities of antiquity, can we 
point to a natural capitol which should form a 
dome—a culmen—to the whole, giving to the 
spectator, on whichever side he stands, the full 
command of all the beauties which are around 
him. With us no seven hills give the variety 
of undulation to our too monotonous levels ; 
no quarries are at hand to yield the only beau- 
tiful and permanent material for its buildings, 
to give to each one not the appearance of being 
raised up piece by piece with mortar and with 
sand, but to have been at once carved out— 
sculptured from the native rock—resting upon 
the earth as a block that has issued from its 





| coal is added to its foul burden. 
| man is proud of the possession of that gloomy 


| mineral, but what an enemy is it to the 
consented to the supremacy of Rome; but | 





| that of extent, wearisome, monotonous extent : 
the complex arrangement of its streets, the 
| smallness of its component parts, all contribute 
| to this effect. 


a om 





beautiful, let us remember, in the words of 
Macaulay, lately, at Glasgow—* It is not on 
the fertility of the soil, it is not in the mildness 
of the atmosphere, that the prosperity of a city 
or a nation will depend,—slavery and super- 
stition can make Campania a land of beggars, 
can change the plain of Enna to a desert; nor 
is it beyond the power of human intelligence 
and energy, developed by civil and spiritual 
freedom, to change sterile rocks and pestilential 
marshes to magnificent cities and luxuriant 

rdens.” Let us see, then, what man 

as done as his share to supply these 
natural deficiencies, and by the creation of 


his art transform the disadvantages he 
labours under till they become the basis of 
anew peculiar character. Atmosphere must 


ever be the primary consideration. The 
Londoners found theirs naturally foggy: 
how have they endeavoured to improve it? 
Alas! day by day the refuse of 2,000 tons of 
The English- 


English architect,—through what a dirty glass 
does he behold his pretty picture when it is 
executed,—with what slelidesy do its foul 
black stains counteract the well-studied lights 
and shadows of his design! Let us take the 
south side of St. Paul’s any time that the sun 
may have discovered that magnificent pile, and 
then examine the anomalies presented to our 
view, every projection probably with each side 
in shadow, as though all its illumination pro- 
ceeded from the parallel gas-lamp in the street 
below,—mouldings and ornaments filled up and 
lost,—every variation of shadow that should 
constitute superficial effect in architecture, re- 
versed, perverted, or obscured. And is there 
no remedy for this? Chemically, there is no 
portion of that sooty refuse incombustible : 
why should there be practically ? 

We have seen that London has no natural 
capitol; it were well, then, to supply its place 
with such a concentration of public buildings, 
as should afford a resting place for the wan- 
dering eye, and give the epithet magnificent 
to at least one quarter of the city; but, alas, 
how are they scattered! We fall upon them 
with such intervals, that our first idea must be 
they are few and insignificant; nor is such an 
idea far from the fact. If there be such a prin- 
ciple as proportion in art, it would follow that 
the public edifices in our cities should have 
some relation to their extent, and since London 
is in reality the largest of any city, it follows 
it should show an equally unexcelled array of 
public buildings. It is notoriously otherwise. 
Rome, Paris, Naples, very far exceed us even 
now, and how many of our noblest buildings 
date no farther back than the last ten or 
twenty years! London has but one character, 


But this extent must not be 
taken as implying grandeur, or vastness. It 
is not a city, but rather a mass of towns joined 
one to one, — respectable when viewed inde- 
pendently, but meagre and tame when con- 
sidered in relation to the harmony and propor- 
tion of the whole. Nothing adds so much to 





this apparent petiteness as the jagged varying 


| broken outline of our roofs; how have we | 


| Greece with the high picturesqueness of the 








bosom, and promising analmost coevalexistence. | 


But, although we must come to the conclusion 


that the site of London is far from naturally | 


* The following forms part of s paper read at the Archi- 
tectural Association on Friday, the 30th ult. 


_ of our own creation; in vain smother all the 


i 
; 
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jumbled together the horizontality of Italy and 


German roof, and produced a mongrel, de- 
stroying all beauty, dishonouring all archi- 
tecture ! 

Hamburgh, considerably nearer the cold 
north than London, affords an example of the | 
practicability and beauty of flat roofs, worthy | 
of our attention ; there, since the late fire, the | 
roofs have become, as in the cities of the East, | 
the gardens of the town, with the air purer 
than below, less disturbance from the traffic in | 
the streets; may we not hope at some early | 
period having enticed ‘rus in urbe,’ to rival the 
mystic Babylon in our hanging gardens. 

And here one word against the projects 
broached of late against the existence of our | 
quiet tranquil squares, the only feature we can | 
really mention as peculiar to London. “ Na- 
turam expellas furcd tamen usque recurrit” 
was the taunt of the Roman poet to his city- | 
loving fellow citizens, and does it not apply to | 
us? in vain do we imbed ourselves in material | 


; 
i 


yearnings of an innate love of nature: how | 


a 


often has not the view, even of the perverted 
green of our melancholy squares, thrown a 
ray of cheerfulness over our moody mind, and 
touched the spring which lets loose at once 
upon us a crowd of y associations and 
inspiring hopes! Mark the most dirty and 
neglected streets, you will still find some 
window where the poor inmate, with grateful 
heart, puts forth his humble offering to the 
shrine of nature. Better our , exclusive 
as they are, and selfishly enclosed from the 
tread of those who would enjoy them without 
thought of injury, than see them transformed 
into barren arenas for the strut of police- 
men, the nurseries of the mendicant and the 
thief, the noisy playground of the idle and the 
vagabond, the blank and meagre site of still 
more meagre statues. 

Hamburgh is perhaps the chief instance of a 
city rising from its ashes in greater splendour 
than it descended to them. The opportunity 
is generally lost, and for this reason, that the 
hurried and unexpected demand thus made 
upon the architectural talent of the time must 
produce much that is commonplace and un- 
studied ; that men half ruined by their misfor- 
tune, and waiting for a sheltering roof, care 
little for its decoration, and would be sad'y 
disposed, in their rebuilding, to merge every 
other consideration in that of economy. 

The fire which in 1666 gave London an 
opportunity of regeneration on the grandest 
seale, gave, alas! that chance in vain; and 
although the loss was greatly qualified by the 
impetus thus given to the genius of Wren, 
there was but one Wren; and, worried as 
he was by the stupidity of the officials of his 
time, it is but natural that smaller works, left 
to the unguided rawness of a pupil, suffered 
accordingly. It is true he formed a compre- 
hensive project for the rebuilding of the city,— 
a project of which it is idle to regret the execu- 
tion, A time of unparalleled misery, discord, 
and selfishness, was not the fittest to ask of men 
that they should merge the right of property 
and frontages, the advantages of established 
business, for the chimerical compensation the 
new project offered. A vast and firm govern- 
ment would have been the only chance of 
appeal. The government of Charles, II. and 
his ministers was never otherwise than care- 
less and indifferent; nor was Wren’s project 
faultless. I question, if carried out, whether it 
would meet the approbation it receives on 
paper. 

A peculiar feature is the frequency of certain 
points, where six or eight converging streets 
constitute an arrangement, of which almost the 
only perfect type we possess is Seven Dials,— 
an idea excellent and highly admissible when 
the project is a labyrinth: but the few specimens 
we are acquainted with warn us against its 
adoption, save as an occasional curiosity. The 
trafhe of each wide street poured at once into 
the central space would produce a jumble and 
confusion unparalleled even in the narrow 
crowded thoroughfares of the present day; be- 
sides that, the triangular wedge-shaped pieces 
left by this convergence are the most extrava- 
gant and ill-judged areas for building. The 
plan of a large collection of buildings should 
be as simple as practicable, adhering to straight 
lines, not only from the convenience of the 
parallel building areas, but from the greater 


| grandeur produced by an arrangement of vistas 


and long-continued facades, than when the 
view is interrupted and checked by angles or 
abrupt curves ; not that an occasional 
violation of this rule, where it is truly 
occasional, as in the Quadrant here, does 
not form, from its agreeable contrast, a 
beautiful and striking feature. And this leads 
us to the consideration of the cause of the 
apparent insignificance of London—the scar- 
city of continuous horizontal facades: each 
separate slice of our principal streets seems to 
pride itself upon its independence as a house, 


| piled up like books of all sizes and all bind- 


ings on a library shelf; the elaborately deco- 


| rated front, 60 feet frontage and the same in 


height, abuts upon a mean and narrow shop 
one-third the width, and with its parapet in 


_ line with its proud neighbour’s first-floor win- 
| dows—the chrysalis by the side of the gay 


butterfly, taunting it with its origin. A few 
continuous string-courses, ranging windows 
far apart, and a bold crowning cornice, give an 
effect of grandeur unattainable hy far more 
extravagant superficial decoration. In our 
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quiet streets, too, there is the same character 
of exclusive meanness to each house. What | 
strange pride it is to forego so much extra | 
comfort, to pay double rent, and live in sordid | 
shabby state, for the mere satisfaction of being 

dubbed a householder, paying rent and taxes 

and possessing unshared, unquestioned, the | 
key of one’s own street door! Let us not | 
believe such is the selfish disposition of the | 
Englishman ; it is not the will, but only the | 
opportunity he lacks. When he has seen more | 
of his continental friends, he will not scorn to | 
take a note from them, and adopt their far | 
more rational, far more economical system of | 
habitation. It is statistically a fact that 75 per | 
cent. of London houses are inhabited by more 
than one family: built upon the narrowest | 
frontage, the smallest of them must be still too | 
large for many of the poorer house seekers ; | 
they divide it, and how awkward, how incon- | 
venient this division,—the one kitchen and one | 
entrance are the scenes of perpetual contests | 
for precedence, till the one party falls into the 
position of the victimised and ever-grumbling 
lodger,—the other ranks as the grinding and | 
exacting landlord; and yet the remedy for this | 
iseasy. ‘The poor-law union of the present | 
day boasts the facade of a palace, why should | 
not the dwelling of the honest workman claim | 
some share of beauty and architectural effect,— 
suites of rooms, neatly, plainly furnished, well | 
drained, well ventilated, opening to public cor- 
ridors, and occasional staircases, might be 
encased in a front truly palatial, and yet form 
a safer investment for the capital of its pro- 
prietor than the trumpery house property of 
the present day. And there is another advantage 
in this: all the London houses of the present 
day are built upon erroneous constructive prin- 
ciples; the ground-floor is necessarily the least 
subdivided by partitions, the first floor more 
so, aud the second most so; consequently it is 
impracticable, without great expense, to con- 
struct these partitions, hanging over voids, fire- 
proof, or even so far substantial that they’ 
should intercept the passage of sound; but 
when one range of chambers stand perpen- 
dicularly upon another these difficulties vanish, 
and the brick partition goes up cheaply, and 
solidly, to the roof. 

London is yearly spreading wider the huge 
net of its entangled streets; one by one the 
fields and gardens of our suburbs merge into 
the brickfield, and soon into the little colony 
of villas: once the colony established, a mar- 
ket becomes its natural demand,—and it is the 
formation of this market that increases so 
visibly the size of London. The suburb, | 
boasting its long rows of small but comfort- 
able tenements, once the humble retreat of the 
retiring tradesman, in comparison with the 
colony beyond, soon loses its rustic reputa- 
tion; the owner finds it his interest to seek | 
more adventurous tenants, and one by one | 
each house casts a proboscis forth, and in the 
shape of a long, low, narrow shop, covering | 
the dull patch that once was dignified as the | 
front garden, opens its greedy mouth to 
snatch the passing customer; and when in 
course of time eath shop has thus stepped 
forth, the first has thrived so much that, 
taking down the little origin of all, he raises 
in its place another specimen of the gaudy | 
compo-bedecked modern shop-front, and very 
soon the once wide foliated road becomes a 
narrow, money-grabbling street. 

But London is already too extended for | 
convenience or sociality; and it is with regret | 
that we behold every fresh encroachment on 
the country round, unless, indeed, we could 
discover something superior to the slow, te- 
dious system of communication of the present 
day. It were easy to imagine an Utopia of | 
London, to build its river-terraces and palaces 
upon them, to project large thoroughfares for 
the relief of its over-crowded traffic, and to 
line them with public buildings, museums, 
and galleries of magnificent facades: but as 
easy in imagination so much the more im- 
possible in execution; we must proceed in 
slower, surer steps—blunder no more over our 
public buildings—lose no opportunity of widen- 
ing and straightening our streets—and, last | 
of all, ineuleate in the shop-keeper and petty 
landlord a sense of the advantage he will de- 
rive from the decorative improvement of his 
property ; for it is useless to talk of art to 
those who regard as everything the world pal- 
pable and material, resolving itself to system, 








— 


to interest, to calculation, and despise those who new landing stage at Liverpool, at an estimated 


would preserve in it some worship of the beau- | cost of 1,0001., is about to be carried into 


tiful and ideal, and in t some few words of 
that mute language which so mysteriously 
connects the world invisible with the world 
revealed. F,. CuamBers, Jun. 


SE 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue exterior of the tower of Trinity 
Church, Colchester (a very early work), 
has been partly stripped of its old coat 
of plaster : bub it has been found that 
some of the material of which it is built, is so 
decayed, that the plaster must either be 
restored or a more substantial repair sub- 
scribed for. “The building,” says the 
Chelmsford Chronicle, “ now stands half 
stripped and in a very doleful predicament.’ 
——The restorations in the parish church of 
Elsenham have been completed. The flat 





ceiling has been removed and the roof laid | ing: 
| which two gentlemen have handsomely con- 


open from the interior, The pews have been 


replaced by benches with carved oak ends. | 
| entrance is about being formed to the Arbo- 


The quaint old carved pulpit has been restored. 
The south porch, roofed to correspond with 
the church, has been renovated. The church 
and chancel floors have been laid 
chequered Derbyshire tiles, black and red. 


with | 


These and other renovations have been made | 


under the superintendence of Mr. Ollett, 
earver and builder, Norwich. In laying 
down the water pipes at Boston, according to 
the Lincolnshire Times, the workmen have in 
several places met with the remains of the 
wooden pipes formerly used for the same pur- 
pose. Nothing is known of the time when 
these pipes were laid, but there can be but 
little doubt, it is thought, that more than 150 
years have elapsed. The pipes appear to have 
been merely trunks of trees, hollowed in the 
centre, and made to fit into each other at the 
ends, where they were fastened together by 
some kind of cement. Advertisements have 
been issued announcing the opening of a sub- 
scription for the restoration of Felmersham 
Church, Beds., at an estimated expense of 
5001, independently of the chancel and those 
necessary substantial repairs which will be 
borne by parish rate. Trinity Church, Penn, 
Bucks., was consecrated on Ist inst. It is 
in the decorated style and cruciform in 
structure, with nave, chancel, two transepts, 
and a central tower surmounted by a spire, in 
all 135 feet high. Mr. Ferrey was the archi- 
tect. The building has the advantage of a 
site on the verge of a large collection of beech 
trees, named Penn Wood. The east window, 
a decorated one, was presented by the Queen 
Dowager. There are also two other stained 
glass windows, executed by Mr. Willement, in 
the chancel. 














| traceried. 


execution. A portion of the building will be 
let off as a refreshment room, and so nearly 
redeem the interest on the whole expense.—— 
In addition to the large hotels forming the 
crescent at Buxton, an extensive inn is in 
course of erection there on the site of the old 
Angel Inn. The corner stone was laid on 
lst inst., in presence of Mr. S. Worth, of 
Sheffield, architect, and others. The elevation 
will form a frontage of 150 feet, in the richest 
Italian style——An individual has just pre- 
sented to St. Peter’s Church, Derby, stained 
lass for the chancel window, which is of five 
hts, in the perpendicular style, and richly 
A new church is about being 
erected at Derby on a portion of inclosed Jand 
formerly called Nunn Green. To judge from 
the plan, it will probably accommodate, with- 
out galleries, about 590 persons. Subscrip- 
tions are afloat for another new church, train- 
ing-school, and national school, to each of 





tributed 100/. each, making 600/. A new 
retum, at which a lodge will be erected. An 
extra room for the accommodation of visitors 
is also being built. A portion of the founda- 
tion of the walls of the Victoria Dock entrance 
lock into the Humber has settled down into 
the ground, and until the water is again drawn 
off, the extent of the repair which will be needed 





| cannot exactly be ascertained.——The works 





for a new congregational church to be built at 
Berwick were let on the 23rd ult. The build- 
ing is to be erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. T. Oliver, architect, Sunderland. It is in 
the Early English style, and has a bell-turret 
on the west gable. The following is a list of 
the tenders, and a pretty specimen of esti- 


mating :— 
Ist class ..........£1,428 15 0 
2nd ditto .... 1,134 0 4 
Beh Ge wn ccccccee LOB IS G 
4th ditto .... ‘ 979 5 0 
a . 949 2 0 
Eo inn nnlda ee 793 15 9 


As the works were tendered for separately, 
and not in all cases by the same parties, the 
sums have been classified. The lowest esti- 
mates have not been accepted. 





IRON HOUSES. 
A CONSIDERABLE number of iron houses 


and warehouses have been lately shipped to 
California from Liverpool and other towns. 


| One of these structures has just been erected 
| by Messrs. Edward T. Bellhouse and Co., of 


Manchester, for Messrs. Pim and Roberts, who 


| are proceeding to San Francisco. 


Widley Church, Winchester, | 


is about to be rebuilt in the Norman style, a | 


sufficient sum (nearly 700/.) having been 
already subscribed. The architect is Mr. J. 
Colson, of Winchester, who, by the way, has 


| just completed a school and master’s house for 


Widley and Wymering, towards which Mr. T. 
Thistlewayte subscribed 300. A painted 
window in the chancel of Almondsbury Church, 
Gloucestershire, has just been put up by Mr. 
O’Connor, of Berners-street. A stained 
glass east window has lately been placed 
in Wilton Church, near Taunton. The 
temporary church, recently erected in the 
district of St. George, Kenwin, was opened on 
St. George’s day. It is built of wood. The 
design is first-pointed, and consists of a chan- 











e total length is 60 fe et, the width 24 feet, 
the height to the eaves 10 feet, and to the 
ridge 17 feet. There is a partition of iron 
15 feet from one end, forriing a compartment 


| for a dwelling-house; the remainder is for a 


| warehouse, 45 feet by 24 fect. 


cel and nave, with sacristy on the south side. | 
angle iron, and the windows and skylights are 


The exterior is plam. The dimensions are 
—Chancel, 19 feet by 20 feet; nave, 56 feet by 
20 feet; height throughout 10 feet to the 
eaves, and 25 feet to the ridge. It will accom- 
modate about 330 persons. The entire cost, 
we understand, will be, when completed, about 
2501. The architect was Mr. White, of Truro. 


The foundation 
is formed by a strong framework of timber, 
upon which is screwed a moulded base of cast- 
iron, rising 6 inches. The uprights and prin- 
cipals of the roof are formed of wrought iron 
of the T section, the roof principals being 
strongly trussed. ‘The plates, in lengths of 4, 
5, and 6 feet, by 2 feet 6 inches in width, and 
+ of an inch in thiekness, are bolted to the 
uprights and to the principals of the roof by 
# bolts, and to each other by lap joints with 
bolts 4 of an inch in diameter. 

The doors are of wrought iron, framed with 


of cast-iron. The mode of construction, and 
the care taken in the execution of the work, 
make it a remarkably stiff and substantial 


edifice. This is an example of the celerity 


——QOn lately removing the floor within the | 


altar-rails of Sithney Church, Cornwall, the 
old Norman font was discovered. This piece 


of antiquity will probably be restored to its | 





original purpose. ' 
Canonicorum, is to restore the parish church, 


| which is a specimen of the architecture of 


twelfth century. Mr. S. Hemming claims 





382/. 17s. from the Birmingham workhouse | jecti 


authorities, as remuneration for his plan of the 
new workhouse, accepted by the late board. 


The Vicar of Whitchurch | 


with which these erections can be fitted up, as 
the iron of which this house is made was re- 
ceived only a fortnight before the day of com- 
pletion of the work. 





Very Mopestr.—aA petition has been pre- 


' sented to the House of Commons from certain 


_ the public 


| 


parties, stating that great injary was done to 
ic morals in con nce of the ob- 
le character of some of the pictares 
in the National Gallery, and praying that the 
objectionable portions might be painted over 


——A plan for an erection for shelter on the | or expunged. 
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DORIC PORTAL OF THE PALAZZO, SCIARRA COLONNA, ROME. 
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DORIC PORTAL OF THE PALAZZO, 
SCIARRA COLONNA, ROME. 


Tuts fine doorway, which graces the facade 
of a simple but noble palace on the Corso, 
has been attributed to Vignola, but is more 
probably the work of Flaminio Ponzio, who, 
in 1603, was employed to build the palace. 
The great projection of the keystone is a 
peculiar feature, and the management of the 
triglyphs at the ends of the entablature is 
worth observation. Quatremére de Quincy, 
in his Histoire des plus célébres Architectes, 
speaks of this doorway as one of the best ex- 
amples of its class. ‘The whole height is about 
34 feet, and the width, from centre to centre 


on the spot by Mr. Lockyer. 


are the great double staircase of the Quirinal 
Palace, and the restoration of the Church of 
St. Sebastian, beyond the walls. 


A BLOW AT INTRAMURAL BURIALS. 


WATERFORD—GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Tue following memorial has been signed by 
the leading medical men of Waterford :— 
We, the undersigned, declare it to be abso- 


lately necessary to the safety of the public, that no | 


more interments should take place in the church- 
yards of this city. The state of them, and espe- 


| cially the older ones, is at once an outrage on public 


| 


decency, as well as detrimental to the public health. 
In the cathedral churchyard, which is altogether 
uninclosed, and a public thoroughfare, as well as 


| the resort during the night of bad characters, the 


earth is continually falling into the old graves, 


| leaving passages or vents which lead to the remains 
_ deposited below, and serve fer the escape of noxious 

f column, is 17 feet. The drawi 
cm Mak ta me wee mode | Ooh parece, lo eel wp:tendel 01 cole! 


{ 


| 


gases; and when the earth is thrown up to form 


aad at , tually offensive to the nose 
Amongst the other works of Flaminio Ponzio | mane, o2. be eee Sees te 


well as eyes. In Olave’s Charchyard, the bodies 


have of late years been deposited in tiers, above 
each other, just under the east window of the church, 
till they are within less than 3 feet of the'surface, and 





| actually above the level of the ground within one or 


two yards adjacent ; whilst at certain periods, and in 
certain states of the atmosphere, a putrid smell can 
be distinctly perceived in the neighbourhood. 
Jobn’s and Patrick's Churchyards are in much the 
same state; and we therefore submit, that it is the 
duty of every one, and especially of public bodies, 
to co-operate for the abatement of a nuisance so 
dangerous and disgraceful to our city. 


In Gloucestershire, also, the medical men are 
bestirring themselves. Last week Mr. Mac- 
kinnon presented a petition to the House of 
Commons from the president and council of 
the Gloucestershire Medical and Surgical As- 
sociation, representing a large body of prac- 
titioners, It sets forth,— 


That your petitioners are of opinion that the in- 
terment of the dead in towns and populous dis- 
tricts is highly injurious to the public health, and 
that no measure of sanitary reform is complete 
unless this obnoxious system is at once and for 
ever abolished by legislative enactment. 

That your petitioners cordially support the efforts 


Bethck, tinalieeant De tt aati ls 
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DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS. 


M. DUBAN, Agcuirect. 


PARIS, 








AT THE HOTEL ROTHSCHILD, PARIS. 





now making by the ‘‘ National Society for the 
Abolition of Burials in Towns,’’ and they desire re- 
spectfully to add their testimony and influence as 
experienced medical practitioners, in aid of a mea- 
sure at once politic and humane, and worthy of an 
advanced civilization. 





DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS, 


os 





THE accompanying engravings, from draw- 
ings made for us by Mr. Roussel, represent | 
two metal knockers cast from the designs of | 
M. Duban, architect, and put up in Paris. | 
The first is at the residence of Count Portales, | 
Rue ‘Tronchet ; the second at the Hétel Roths- 
child, in the Rue Laffitte. They are drawn | 
one-third the real size. 





DECORATIONS FROM ABROAD. 
MARBLE PANEL FROM SAN MARCO, ROME. 





Tue church of San Marco (which imme- | 
diately adjoins the Palazzo di Venezia) is said 
to have been founded as early as the fourth 
century. In 833 it was rebuilt by Gregory IV., | 
but, with the exception of the tribune, and a | 
few scattered fragments in the portico, there | 
are now no remains of these earlier construc- | 
tions. In 1468, the Palazzo di Venezia was | 
built by Paul IL. (a Venetian), and at the same | 
time San Marco was entirely reconstructed : | 
the ancient tribune alone, on account probably | 
of its fine mosaics, was suffered to remain. 

The accompanying panel, which is in white 
marble, appears to have formed a portion of | 
the enclosure to the sayy of the church | 
as rebuilt by Gregory. ‘These enclosures (of | 
which the most perfect example now remaining | 
is in the church of San Clemente on the | 
Esquiline) were usually richly decorated with | 
sculptured marble panels, often inlaid with 
mosaic. The design before us might be suc- | 
cessfully adapted to iron-work, 


THE WELFARE OF WORKMEN. | 


Wuen, in the shape of abstract and im- | 
practicable theories on government, there are | 
so many injurious influences operating to dis- 
turb the mind of that large and important | 
section of the population called mechanics, it 


is gratifying to read such sound, practical re- 
marks as those expressed in Tue Buitper, 
by your correspondent “ An Old Mason.” I 
am a working man myself, and feel deeply in- 
terested in any thing which will tend to the 
intellectual and moral advancement of my fel- 
low workmen. I will, therefore, if you will 





MARBLE PANEL, SAN MARCO, ROME. 
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! 
allow me, strengthen his “ assertion” that 
mechanics who are receiving 30s. per week 
ray contrive to save a trifle out of that sum, | 
which, in the course of a few years, would ac- 
cumulate to something important. It is well | 
known that in the country a carpenter, or | 
mason, seldom gets more than 22s, per week, 
and yet I know many a man, with a wife and 
ts or three children, who lives respectably | 
and contrives to save a trifle out of that; and 
there are many young men who, with 20s. per 
week, save a sum which would scarcely be cre- 
dited. But they are, of course, steady and | 
economical; they are not addicted to morning 
drams, nor do they spend their evenings and | 
Sundays in dissipation at the alehouse; and | 
while you would see them attired with good 
and enduring apparel, you would not see in 
their dress an attempt to mimic the folly of 
some above them. Now, if my fellow-workmen 
would study the first principles of economics as 
well as “ mechanics ;” if they would see what 
they conld do with, and what they could do 
without, they would find that their present 
wages (which, in my judgment, are not 
at all a just and equitable remunera- 
tion for their skill and labour) could be used, 
so as to put them in a much more respectable 
position than that in which too many, alas! 
are now to be found. That happiness which 
is sought ineffectually at the tavern, may cer- 
tainly be found at the reading-room, or in the 
private study of those great principles which | 
stamp the building art with such interest and | 
importance. Self-culture, mental discipline, | 
the development of the finer feelings of 
humanity, will doubtless make us better and 
happier men, if it will not make us better 
mechanics. It is only by making the best 
possible use we can of our present means that 
we can hope for a better future. Let our skill 
and intelligence, together with a high moral 
influence, solicit a more equitable adjustment 
of our time and wages, not—any farther than 
can be avoided—our poverty and destitution 
demand it. Of all reforms, individual reform 
is the most valuable, and is the surest and 
safest road to governmental reform. 
A Youna CARPENTER, 








BUILDERS’ RIGHTS AND FOLLIES. 
TENDERS, ST PETER’S CHURCH, CHESTER. 





You will much oblige several individuals by 
inserting, in your valuable paper, the following 
note respecting the estimating for a new gal- 
lery, and three new windows, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Chester, in the decision on which there 
is something too much savouring of unfairness, 
to be passed over unexplained. A number of 
respectable tradesmen were invited to give in 
tenders. The two lowest tenders were from 
first, a citizen of thirty-five years’ standing, 
and, secondly, a builder who had done the 
whole of the carpenter’s and joiner’s work at 
the new station, and many other large works. 

The last was invited by Mr. Harrison, the 
architect, who, unsolicited, sent him the plans 
and specification, desiring him to give a tender. 
He complied with the ar@hitect’s request, and 
gave in an amount 27/. lower than the accepted 
tender. The public and the two lowest com- 
petitors are at a loss to account for such a 
digression from fair play. If the Committee 
have a surplus fund at their command, will 
there be any impropriety in allowing the un- 
successful competitors a fair remunerative per 
centage for their trouble, expense, and loss of 
time, in taking off the quantities, and estimating 
for the works? 

Two or tHe VIcTIMs. 


Amounts of the Tenders. 


Bi WEF wc cece cesenc ee ecenee £320 0 
PEE CLT TR ee ee 
a eee Socheans « . 2s @ 
ass batenesewakanse sec. eee 
NS EE Tee eee: 
Bellis and Williams (accepted)... 197 06 
a. ET TET TE Lasaeeees 178 10 
a RE eee ee = 


LOWTON CHURCH, LANCASHIRE. 

To show the state of the contract system 
in the provinces, I beg to send you the fol- 
lowing particulars. The parish church of 
Lowton (Lancashire) had to be painted out- 
side, and papers were printed and distributed 








in four or five townships : the several estimates 
ran thus— 


Oe rrr) te ie 
i Renae neseanes 2 ww 
1) Bocscosvevves 8 0 0 
xy 4. conse 7 2 8 

5 415 0 


The lowest estimate was accepted. 

There is much business done upon this prin- 
ciple: men who have nothing to lose compete 
with respectable tradesmen, send in one con- 
tract after another, always doing the work 
lower, and gain much trade in a short time. 
The system tells its own tale, and their goods 
are brought to the hammer, and yet there are 
those who will come forward, and will offer 
them sympathy, and say—‘ Poor fellow, he 


worked hard when he had it to do, but did not | 


take sufficient care of himself, for we know he 
worked very low ;” and they, under the im- 
pression that another body of men are “ dear,” 
employ this “cheap” man, and recommend 
him to their friends out of charity. What a 
pity but that they could see behind the 
scene, and find out the motives actuating such 
proceedings, — proceedings not only morally 
wrong and unjust, but dishonest! If the 
multitude acting upon the principle of “ cheap 
work” would look a little to the private 
character, it might convince them that high 
chargers are not necessarily knaves, but that 
the very low chargers must be fools,—i. e. to 
work for less than it costs them,—or knaves, 
to use material for which they never intend to 
pay. This is no exaggerated case, but a simple 
every day fact, and one which I could illustrate 
by many examples that have come under my 
own eye. A. B. 





Estimates for the Leicester Cemetery, under 
Messrs. Hamilton and Medland. 
Greenock, Leicester............ £9,940 
Ds cise sk esse bean Sa 
WERE, GOOD cc ivesscvecncene ‘Eyeee 
Burton, Londom .......c0ss00. 8,294 


Herbert, Leicester .........+.; 7,700 
Farrow, ditto ......... vennaeen: Ve 
PRM FEIIO so 5 Sis'os baGalaans 7,036 
Clarke, Sheffield......... io, en 


PIO, SIO. 5 nace ks sscenees. Ger 
Broadbent and Hawley, Leicester 6,651 
Hull, Holland, and Smith, Lei- 

cester (accepted)....... ‘anus Ole 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THe returns called for by the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Brougham, are 
to embrace a return of the share capital, divi- 
dends, costs, receipts, expenditure, and other 
accounts, of every railway in the three king- 
doms, and will be the most comprehensive, 
searching, and complete exposure possible, so 
far, at least, as the order itself intends it to be. 
It is stated, in reference to the Eastern 
Counties accounts and investigations, that the 
sum of 62/./per share has been paid as divi- 
dends from 1845 to 1849, while the earnings 
applicable to dividends (nothing, however, 
having been allowed for wear and tear of loco- 
motive stock,) have only reached 28/. per share 
for the same period of four years. Arrange- 
ments are said to be in progress for working 
this line by contract instead of by the Com- 
pany itself, and it is alleged that the saving to 
the Company thus will be 90,0002, a-year. 
A letter, lately published, as to the doings of 
others than the noted prime mover of ‘ direc- 
tors,” adds another argument in favour of an 
improved system of auditing railway accounts. 
One object of the writer is to show that share- 
holders are kept in ignorance of the real state 
of things until fresh calls for money become 
necessary ; and that, as he contends, is the case 
with the Chester and Holyhead Company, their 
original capital is to be mortgaged, and even 
sacrificed, in favour of what are called “ pre- 
ference shares.” He states that there has been 
a sytematic concealment of the amount required 
to complete the undertaking, and that the 
traffic and receipts are utterly imsufficient to 
make any return on the original capital, while 
the directors are assuring the shareholders 
that the information they have received has 
“ tended to establish the merits of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway as an investment.” 
The writer shows that 80 miles of the railway 
are open out of 84, and that the gap of 4 miles 
at the Menai-bridge is travelled by a well-ap- 
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pointed omnibus. “If, then, they do not get 
all the traffic they should, it is owing to other 
causes than the so-called partial opening. It 
is because travellers go cheaper another way. 
Now, credulous shareholders,”’ he adds, “look 
to your liabilities, as swelled by gross mis- 
management. Capital required, 4,427,600/., 
will require for interest 232,702/., or upwards of 
4,000i, per week ;”’ whilethe total profits, he con- 
tends, are but 20,8001. per annum, or “ 4001. 
per week to pay interest amounting to 4,000/, 
per week.”’ Among other charges against the di- 
rectors he brings that of “ deluding the share- 
holders with the prospect of 6 per cent. divi- 
dend on the original shares, whereas they can 
get no dividend at all.’———The tender of 
Messrs. Abbot and Co., of the Gateshead Park 
Ironworks, for the cast and malleable ironwork 
required for the shed and roof of the central 
stationin Newcastle has been accepted; also that 
of Mr. C. J. Pearson, Gateshead, for the minor 
station at the eastern entrance to Newcastle ; 
and of Messrs. Wilson and Gibson, for the 


| small station in Halfmoon-lane, Gateshead,—— 





On 28th ult., the ironwork of the High Level 
Bridge was brought into connection from end 
to end. By Ist August, according to the 
Gateshead Observer, it will stand complete. 
The only unlet portion of the Dumfries 
and Carlisle line was lately advertised for con- 
struction. The length embraced in these 
contracts is stated to be about 14 miles, ex- 
tending from Old Cumnock to Sanquhar. 
Great exertions are making to complete the 
line between Dumfries and Thornhill, and the 
contractor expects to have it ready for opening 
in July next. In East Lothian, such are 
the effects of the opened railways on farming 
that there is arise of rent about 10 per cent. 
The railways enable the farmer’ to send his 
grain crops to Edinburgh to compete with the 
farmers around the city; he is able to have 
manure cheaper; the whole of his crops and 
live stock can be sent at less expense to mar- 
ket, and the live stock in much better condi- 
tion. Mr. Smith, of Deanston, in his evi- 
dence before the House of Commons, gives it 
as his opinion that all good land from ten to 
fifty miles from a large town, on a line of 
railway, will be worth 10s. more per acre. 











METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Thursday, the 
3rd inst., at the Court-house, Greek-street, Soho- 
square; the Right Hon. the Eari of Carlisle in the 
chair. 

The Jurisdiction of the Commission.—A report 
was presented from the special committee ap- 
pointed to consider the conduct of John Merry, the 
foreman of pumps and hose, who was suspended for 
alleged misconduct in the use of that apparatus 
in Westminster, and who, for the nuisance ocea- 
sioned, had been fined 10s. by Mr. Burrell, the 
sitting magistrate. The committee now reported 
that they had fully investigated the subject, and that 
the great balance of the evidence obtained was in 
favour of Merry ; that the temporary nuisance was 
occasioned by a defective hose, which was imme- 
diately replaced by a proper one; and that large 
quantities of the deodorising fluid were used in the 
course of the operation. Therefore they recommended 
that the order for his suspension should be with- 
drawn, and that he be restored to his employment. 

Mr. Hertslet, the clerk, in reference to this sub- 
ject, reported, that since the last court a request 
having been received from Messrs. Evans, of Par- 
liament-street, for the relief of a cesspool on their 
premises by the pump and hose,—on their servants 
proceeding to the place with their apparatus, they 
were seized by the authorities of St. Margaret's 
parish, who expressed their determination to do so 
on every occasion where it was used iu the daytime, 
viz., before eleven o’clock at night, or after five in 
the morning. 

Mr. Lawes said this subject had occupied the 
attention of the Bye-Laws Committee, and they 
thought that to give the court a greater probability 
of success in their appeal against the magistrate’s 
conviction on this subject, they should make a bye- 
law in reference to it. If the court at present pos- 
sessed the power of cleansing cesspools in the day- 
time, that power would be strengthened by making 
the bye-law. The Public Health Act regulated the 
time and manner of emptying cesspools, by day as 
well as night, and it was highly necessary for the 
public interests that the Sewers Commissioners 
should exercise a similar power. He thought the 
best course was to give notice of a bye-law, and at 
the proper time to move its confirmation. He con- 
cluded by proposing a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. Bullar seconded the motion. 
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Mr. Leslie remarked that, at a former court, he 
had urged the necessity of the court giving a written 
authority to their officers to cleanse a i 

cesspool. He considered the shortest way was the 
best way, as they could arrive at the point much 
quicker to try their right. The parish authorities 
said they had no power, but he believed they were 
fully authorised under the 49th section ; therefore he 





urged the court to make the order at once, and if | 


the parties were dissatisfied, they could remove the 





question to the court of Queen's Bench. They 


could make no bye-laws that were repugnant to the | 
any cesspool to be at once cleansed. | 
Mr. Grove said that a bye-law must be reasonable | 


and in conformity with the laws of the land; and | 
what they were unable to do by their Act they could | 


laws of this country, and without any, he believed 
they had full power under the 49th section to order 


not do by a bye-law. They could not take to them- 
selves that power that Parliament did not give them. 
As he found a provision on this subject was con- 
tained in the Public Health Act, and was not in 


subject the better. 
Mr. Chadwick believed, if they were compelled 
to discharge their cesspools in the night-time, it 


would occasion great additional expense upon the | 
rate-payers. He thought they might stand by the | 


reasonableness of the order and of the bye-law. 

The Earl of Carlisle suggested, as doubts had 
arisen on this point, whether it would not be desir- 
able to have the opinion of counsel as to whether it 
was necessary to have a bye-law, or could the work 
be done without it. If there were doubts, he 
trusted they would not unnecessarily get into law, 
but do such works as were pressing by night, and 
in the meantime go to the Legislature for fresh 
powers in an alteration of the law. 

The mover and seconder of the resolution ex- 
pressed their readiness to withdraw the same, and 
the suggestion of the Earl of Carlisle was embodied 
in a resolution—‘‘ That, until further orders, all cess- 
pools be cleansed at night.’’ The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Public Conveniences.— On the motion of Mr. 
Bullar, the following resolution was carried :— 
‘* That the officers of this commission do report on 
the most eligible sites for public conveniences ; and 
that they do place themselves in communication 
with the parochial officers for that purpose.’’ 

The Ordnance Survey.—A report was presented 
from the Ordnance Survey Committee, recom- 
mending that the maps of the three-mile radius of 
the survey, on the enlarged scale of 16 feet to the 
mile, should be engraved or lithographed, as the 
original plans would be greatly injured by frequent 
tracings. 

Sir H. De la Beche produced a sheet onthe en- 
larged scale, prepared, according to the order of the 
court, on the scale of 16 feet to the mile, executed 
by their own officers,—and a more beautiful work, 
he said, he had never witnessed. This work would 
be not of value alone to themselves, but would 
afford the greatest facility in all parochial matters 
for the supply of gas and water, and in the valua- 
tion of property. They would be no longer in the 
dark as to the fractional part of an inch, and could 
at once lay down, where desirable, drainage for any 





part of the metropolis. They would secure these 
enlarged plans at an extra expense of 1/. per acre, 
and that charge would be distributed over a series 
of years. 

Mr. Chadwick said these plans would be very 


useful, even for the purpose of house-drainage.—— | 


Mr. Leslie expressed his entire approbation of the 
work. 
Proposed Drainage for Jennings’s Buildings, 


the court by Mr. Gotto, surveyor, on the state of 
the above locality, with a plan for its relief. This 
place is remarkable from the fact that, in January 


last, from the 17th to the 29th, twenty-two cases | : 
j the drawing-room cream-colour, mouldings 
| very heavily gilt (the old ceilings, also heavily 


of cholera occurred, of which ten were fatal, many 
of the houses being very crowded, five or six per- 
sons occupying the same bed, and frequently two | 
or three families the same room. This overcrowding 

would naturally predispose the inhabitants to cholera, | 
yet, in addition to this evil, there was scarcely any 
drainage, producing atmospheric impurities inviting 
disease, and upon which it may be said to feed. 
This locality is occupied almost exclusively by the 


lower class of Irish, and its dangerous condition | 
has been several times reported upon by Dr. Grainger | 
to the Board of Public Health. Mr. Gotto pro- | 
posed to lay down a drainage at an expense of 235/., 
to be paid for by an imprevement rate (the first | 
application of this part of the new Act), spread | 
over a period of twenty years, which would amount | 


to only 4s. 4jd. per annum, or about 1d. per week 
per house. 

This report led to a conversation, in which the 
Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Slaney, Mr. 
Leslie, and Mr. Bullar took part; when it was 
resolved, ** That the recommendations of the sur- 


| 
veyor as to works, improvement rate, &c., in Jen- | 


nings’s Buildings, Kensington, be received, and 
copies of the report be distributed among the owners 
and occupiers of the property.”’ 
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It was that separate sewerage districts be 
formed, under the 34th section, Lord Carlisle urging 
the necessity of measures being taken to prevent the 
further pollution of the Thames. 

It was ordered that 800 feet of sewers be laid 
down in the main line of the Counter’s Creek Sewer. 








Books. 


The Historic Lands of England. By J. B. 
Burxe, Esa., author of the “ Landed Gen- 
try,” &c. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. London, 1849, 
Churton. 

Tis new and kindred effort of one already so 
well known as Mr. Burke is for his interesting 
labours in genealogy and other cognate sub- 
jects, is likely not only to sustain but to en- 
hance his reputation as an antiquarian chro- 
nicler, while it also affords us evidence of 


their own, he thought the less they said upon the | other powers than those of a mere chronicler, 


| the text being full of descriptive imagery, the | 


well-told tale, the quaint quotation, and the 
poetic fragment of the olden time. That the 
author is deeply imbued with the right spirit 
for such a task, and that his labour is one of 
love, is evident. He chooses his subjects with 
discrimination, in general avoiding all that is 
not mellowed by historic interest,—no more 
allowing his course to be arrested by mere 
modern topics, “ than the epicure,” to use his 
own simile, “ would pause in a well-filled 
wine-cellar on a pipe of new wine, when so 
many others of older vintage were demanding 
his attention.” And many choice old tuns he 
taps. But, in the meantime, all that we can 
offer our readers is a sample of the intro- 
ductory foretaste. 


‘* The subject we have undertaken to illustrate,’’ 
he with truth remarks, ‘‘is one of great national 
interest. There is scarcely a village or nook in 
England that has not its local tradition or historical 
association ; and numerous, indeed, would be the 
volumes necessary to do justice to so important a 
theme. All we can attempt in the following pages 
is to afford a rapid glance at the more striking spots 
of this fair realm, around which the halo of departed 
greatness sheds a peculiar attraction ; and to give a 
description of some of the most important ‘ historic 
lands,’ referring, as copiously as our limits will 
permit, to the annals and ultimate fate of the various 
families which, in the course of time, succeeded to 
their possession, and enlivening the narrative with 
anecdotes and traditional reminiscences. If this 
endeavour be received with public favour, we hope, 
in subsequent annual volumes, to carry out the plan 
fully and completely; and thus to produce an 
amusing and comprehensive history of the celebrated 
estates of the kingdom.”’ 


The work is of course full of illustrations 
(some of which might be better), the type is 
clear and good, oat with the general style of 
the ‘getting up’ of the book, does credit to 
the publishers. 





#Pilisceilanea. 


MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CounTy SERVICE 
Cius-HovusE.—The club-house at the Picca- 


dilly end of St. James’s-street, formerly known | 


Rapp ‘ | (not well known) as “ Crockford’s,” has been 
Kensington.—An elaborate report was presented to | 


taken by a club of military, naval, and militia 


| officers, and has been decorated and furnished 
| in a costly manner. The walls of the library 


are sage-green, with the mouldings gilt; 


gilt, remain); and the writing-room has a deep 


blue paper on the walls, cream-colour wood- | 
On the | 
staircase, too, with very good marblings, it is | 
gold, gold, gold; so that it might be thought, | literally, k 
| tinguishing all vestige of fire. An equal quan- 


work, and more gold mouldings. 


whether originally or now, that the tradesman, 


rather than the artist, had been the director of | 
the works. The effect, nevertheless, is one of | 


magnificence. 
Emerson’s Patent Minerat Parst.— 


Some who have used this “ Patent Mineral | 
Paint” in place of tar for outhouses, fences, | 
| &e., give it so good a character, that we are | 
| led to name it to those of our correspondents | 
| who have inquired for some such cheap mate- 


rial. 
Manocany.—On Friday a sale of Hon- 


duras mahogany took place at Birkenhead. | 


It was well attended, and the spirit of com- 
petition ran high. One of the cargoes offered, 
and sold without reserve, realized the high 
average value of 84d. per foot. 











| effecte 


ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProgRess.—A 
tleman formerly in the gy, Cay the 
’ says, 

Blcto-ieegrapi De ee We. y 
arising out of inventions of his which he calls 
“current deflectors,” for the improvement, we 
presume, of the electric telegraph, has been 
lecturing of late against the electric ea 
altogether, and in favour of the hydraulic 
telegraph,—an invention, we believe, of Mr. 
Whishaw. The charges br ught against the 
telegraph in ordinary use oa it is liable 
to continual di t and uncertainty 
from fluctuations in the galvanic circuit, and 
the interference of atmospheric and terrestrial 
electricity, producing oscillations and varia- 
tions of the needles, so that “a certainty of accu- 
racy is what cannot be attained so long as the 
letters of the alphabet are signalled as they 
now are.” The evidence of this brought 
forward by the lecturer is said to have 
been very convincing, Perhaps, too, he might 
have adduced the costly practice of repeat- 
ing messages without which the company 
are said to refuse to guarantee the accuracy of 
their transmission. It seems to be a grave ques- 
tion, however, whether on the whole the hydraulic 
telegraph would be a «lesirable substitute, even 
keeping in view the various other difficulties 
to contend with in the working of the electric, 
as also pointed out by the lecturer, such as 
accidents by high winds, breakage of posts, 
twisting of wires, and loading and derange- 
ment of same with hardened snow, &c.; or the 
complex arrangement of signals, and accidents 
in the use of the battery. The hydraulic tele- 
graph, described by him, consists of two 
cylinders, one at each of two stations, con- 
nected by a water-tight tube. In each cylinder 
is a free moving piston surmounted by its rod, 
connected to which is the index or pointer, 
running up and down a graduated scale. That 
used by the lecturer was the complete alphabet 
of twenty-six letters, a sign for ‘ stop,’ and the 
ten numerals. He pointed out how words were 
to be spelt and read off with scarcely the pro- 
bability of error. It was also possible to 
represent entire words, and every letter might 
be used as a station signal. Modes of pre- 
serving the water from frost, and of ascertain- 
ing the point at which any accident may have 
occurred, and leakage taken place, were alluded 
to, and a patent for a plan by which he should 
be able to print, not, as by Mr. Brett, merely 
with marks in a straight line and requiring the 
assistance of several persons, but so as to be 
carried on, although no person was at the sta- 
tion to which the message was to be sent. He 
could also communicate with any number of 
stations, or select any particular one from the 
whole. He said the expense of the electro- 
telegraphic system, where the wires were sus- 
pended, had been about 260/. per mile, and 
was now, he believed, about 200/.,—cost of 
street work, 616/. The hydraulic system, 
however, would only cost 60/. per mile, and 
would not be a suspension but a subterranean 

lan. 

. Speepy Suppression or Fire In A 
Coat Mine. — The proprietor of a mine near 
Manchester describes, in the Times, the means 
whereby Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney has lately 
this important object. In place of 
either shutting up the mine and keeping it so 
for months, sometimes for years, and but too 
often after all unavailingly, or filling it with 
water at an enormous Joss,—Mr. Gurney, by 


| means of a furnace, tank, cylinders, and other 


apparatus, filled the mine and its galleries and 
lateral workings, three miles in length, with 
carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, or, almost 
literally, with choke damp,—completely ex- 


tity of fresh air was then thrown in by help of 
the same apparatus, and the choke damp thus 
bs pry the mine so weil ventilated, and 

id of fire-damp as well as choke damp, that 
in two days from the commencement of the 
operations the miners were at work throughout 
the mine with naked candles! It is “ a public 
remedy for a national loss,” as remarked by the 
grateful owner of the mine in which this inven- 
tion has been thus for the first time so success- 


| fully tested. And henceforth “ the mineral pro- 


of the kingdom has been insured against 
= Seles dames of fire.” Our readers 
will remember a suggestion to this effect, as 


| peters. 89 obien, Sacemeed some time ago in 
our pages. 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders,—by 19th inst., for 
the erection of a district church in Brompton, 
Middlesex ; by 21st inst., for the erection of a 
new vicarage-house, &c., at St. Neot’s, Hunt- 
ingdonshire; by 21st inst., for building 800 
feet of brick sewer at Notting-hill; by 16th 
inst., for sinking a well, and other works, in 
High-street, Norton-folgate ; by 28th inst., for 
the erection of an engine-house, boiler-house, 
&c., at the water-works, Stone Ferry, near 
Hull; by 28th inst., for the construction and 
erection of pipes and fittings for the baths and 
wash-houses now building in Treppet-etreet, 
Kingston-upon-Hull ; by 2ist inst., for the 
erection of additional buildings at Hambledon 





Workhouse; by 24th inst., for the supply of | 
granite, gravel, &c. to the parishes of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields and St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; 
by adate not specified, for the erection of a | 
chapel at Gunthorpe, in connection with the | 
parish of Lowdham, Nottingham; by 17th 
inst., for repairs to Middle-bridge, Romsey | 
Infra; by same date, for executing certain | 
works at various public building in South- | 
ampton; and by 16th, for the supply of 
British iron, bellows, &c., for the East-India 
Company. 

Comprririon.—Premiums of 15/, and 101. 
are offered for the two best plans for repewing 
that portion of Northfleet Church, Kent, at 
present pewed, and pewing that portion not 
hitherto pewed. 

InstituTiION oF CiviL ENGINEERS.— 
On the sth inst., the discussion on Mr. 
Crampton’s paper, “On the Construction of 
Locomotive Engines,” was continued, without 
arriving at any definite result, other than that 
it was desirable in all engines to lower the 
centre of gravity, in order to establish a great 
angle of stability, and to arrive at a ratio 
between the circumference of the driving- 
wheel and the cubic content of the cylinders, 
such as whilst the greatest speed might be 
maintained with an economical consumption 
of fuel, every facility should be afforded for 
starting rapidly. A short paper was read, de- 
scribing a kind of permanent way, which 
had been somewhat extensively laid down 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
other railways, in the north of England, 
by Mr. Hawkshaw. The —— was that 
of a bridge rail, weighing seventy-five 
pounds per yard, placed upon continuous 
longitudinal timber bearing, and the novelty 
consisted in having at each joint a malleable 
iron plate chair, with a projection on the upper 
surface, fitting within the interior of the rail, 
and the flanches, which were fourteen inches 
long by eight inches wide, and half an inch in 
thickness, attached to the rail by rivets in such 
a manner as to fix them firmly together, and 
yet to allow for the expansion and contraction 
caused by the variations of temperature. The 
paper announced to be read at the next meet- 
ing of Tuesday, May 15th, was “On the 
Theory of Transverse Strain of Cast-iron 
Beams,” by Mr. W. T. Doyne. 

FREEMASONS OF THE CuuRCH.—A meet- 
ing of this institution was held on May 8th, 
the Rev. George Pocock, Vice-President, in the 
chair. Mr. W. H. Rogers exhibited two 
elaborately carved boxwood friezes executed 
by his father for her Majesty the Queen; also 
a curious ancient vase of “ faience de Nevers ” 
and a Byzantine figure of the Blessed Virgin, 
of the 12th century, both the property of 
Messrs. Falcke, together with an enlarged 
drawing, taken by himself, from the coronet 
of the figure, showing the care and taste which 
in the middle ages were expended on the 
minute details of works intended for sacred 
use. Mr. C. H. Smith offered some observa- 
tions on the great importance, for the sake of 
truth, of preserving all records of date or 
origin which may attach themselves to such 
relics as the figure contributed by Messrs. 
Falcke, and urged it as the duty of the society 
to inquire into the histories of any similar 
objects exhibited at its chapters. Mr. G. R. 
French then delivered a discourse on “ Roman 
Architecture.” 

A VaLvaBLe Picture has been discovered 
at Leeds, according to the local Intelligencer, 
in one long deemed valueless. It is said 
to be one of Gerard Lairope’s. The subject 
(the Abduction of Ariadne, by Bacchus), con- 
sists of twenty-two figures, grouped and painted 





in the manner of Nicholas Poussin, 


Brick Duties.—I was glad to see, in 
a late number, the smallness of the amount 
received from the duty on bricks. I hope 
that it will induce the Government to relin- 

uish the duty as early as possible, as it causes 
the bricks to be twice the price they would be 
if free from duty, and prevents persons mak- 
ing them where they intend building, which 
would be done in many cases if it could be 
done without having the exciseman to contend 
with, which few men with small capital choose 
to risk. I have many times carted brick-earth 
away from places where there has been a 
basement story with cellars to the buildings, 
and had bricks brought 70 miles, by water, 
besides having to pay for unloading, cartage, 
&c., which cause great waste of time and ma- 
terials. We know that it is the wish of most 


persons to improve the condition of the 


working man, and many plans have been men- 
tioned as likely to do so: I know of no step 
80 likely to do this as the repeal of this duty, 
as we know that most of the working classes 
are laudably anxious to have a house of their 
own, and would exert themselves every way to 
et one, which is proved by the number of 
building societies established amongst us. It 
would also benefit the ground landlords very 
materially, by causing land now letting as 
grass land for 51. or 61. per acre to be worth 
501. or 601. per acre, besides the reversion, 
which would be the case if the cost of building 
was lowered, as it would enable persons to 
make roadways to ground lying a distance 
from the public roads. It would also give 
scope to the enterprise of our industrious 
middle classes, and instead of calling upon 
them to leave the land of their birth to im- 
prove other lands, they might benefit their 
own,.— * *¢€ 


Excise INFORMATION AGAINST A BrIcK- 
MAKER.—On Wednesday, at the Wolver- 
hampton Public Office, before John Leigh, 
G. B. Thorneycroft, and John Barker, Esqrs., 
Mr. John Guest, brickmaker, of West Brom- 
wich, was charged by Mr. Coomber, Super- 
visor of Excise, with wilfully concealing about 
7,000 bricks, with intent to defraud her 
Majesty’s revenue. Besides the penalty, the 
information sought a forfeiture of upwards of 
20,000 bricks; ‘which were alleged to have 
been used in concealing the 7,000. The 
magistrates, however, did not consider the 

roof on this point sufficient to warrant them 
in declaring the bricks to be forfeited, and 
after hearing Mr. 'T. M. Whitehouse for the 
defence, fined the defendant in the mitigated 
penalty of 251. 

INsTITUTION OF MECHANICAL EnGI- 
NEERS.—The general meeting of the members 
of this institution was held in the theatre of 
the Birmingham Philosophical Institution on 
Wednésday week, Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
M.P., the newly-appointed president, in the 
chair. Mr. Baines, of Norwich, entered into 
explanations relative to his improved railway 
chairs and switches. A paper by Mr. Weal- 
lens, of Newcastle, “ On an Express Locomo- 
tive Engine” was read, and was followed, as 
some of the other papers were, by a lengthened 
discussion. A paper, by Mr. Henry Smith, 
of West Bromwich, “ On a new Solid Wrought- 
iron Wheel,” was then read, and a vote of 
thanks accorded. The next paper was “ On 
the Construction of Permanent Way,” by 
Mr. Hoby, of Brighton. A paper, by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, of Manchester, “On an Im- 
proved Locomotive Boiler,” was postponed 
till next meeting. A number of new members 
were ballottel for and elected. 


BripGewater Cxurcn ComPETITION.— 
I observe in a retired page of your journal, 
which sometimes does not in the far west reach 
us till three or four days after publication,* an 
extension of time in Bridgewater Church 
eompetition. Being one of the parties who 
hurried his plans in by May 1, I naturally 
demand what is the use of this public adver- 
tisement on the 5th, unless to advantage some 
favoured individual. The time given was 
ample, even for designing a new church. 
Pray, Mr. Editor, plead for fair play for us in 
that voice wherewith you are wont to espouse 
the cause of competing architects generally, 
and for which you have the cordial thanks of 
yours faithfully, A Great WesTEeRN. 





* This is the fault of the partics through whom it is 
obtained. 


—Ep. 





Sanitary Inaurry at BrrwtncHam.— 
Mr. Rawlinson proceeded on Monday week to 
complete his adjourned inquiry, as surveying 
inspector for the Board of Health. Various 
parties were heard as to local nuisances, and a 
discussion took place as to boundaries. The 
state of the Worcester Canal and its vicinity 
was complained of, and Mr. Beilby blamed 
“ parties so indiscreet as to take land at a high 
price for building purposes, without requiring 
the owner to e any provision for drainage.” 
A deputation from the new board of guardians 
attended. The inspector, in asking for returns, 
&c. from them, observed that as we had carried 
our civilisation so far as to take good care of 
our paupers and criminals, the Board of Health 
would now take good care of those who were 
honest. The inquiry itself was formally closed 
on Wednesday, but during the rest of the 
week Mr. Rawlinson was engaged in a personal 
inspection of the town and outlying hamlets, 
more especially with a view to determine the 
boundaries within which the Sanitary Act shall 
be brought into operation. 


Sate or Works or Art at Rome.— 
It is said that upwards of 40 boxes, containing 
sacred vases, marbles, statues, and pictures, 
have been sequestered by the French custom- 
office. These articles were purchased at Rome 
by an association of German Jews, formed at 
Frankfort, under the direction of M. Brucker. 
The advantageous terms on which Mr. 
Francis Warton had obtained the Virgin 
and Angels of Benvenuto Cellini had excited 
the cupidity of all the merchants of works of 
art. The catalogue of articles sold by the 
Revolutionary Government of Rome amounts, 
it is said, to 2,500; they only produced 
3,000,000f., although worth 10,000,000f. at 
least. Their restitution will not be easily 
effected, though the names and addresses of the 
buyers are inscribed on the margin of the 
catalogue. 


ImporTANT TO Hovse-AGENTs.—At Nisi 
Prius, before the Chief Baron, a case was re- 
cently tried which mainly turned on the fact 
that the plaintiff, proprietor of a furnished 
house to let, while employing a house-agent, 
also made personal inquiries as to the suffi- 
ciency of means of a tenant, and expressed 
herself satisfied; on which the agent, after 
also making inquiries, let the house. It shortly 
afterwards appeared that the tenant was in- 
solvent, and had even been in confinement 
immediately previous to the letting. Plaintiff 
therefore claimed compensation for neglect on 
the part of defendant ; but the judge appeared 
to be of opinion that the plaintiff was quite 
out of court, having inquired herself, and the 
jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 


Guitprorp DratnacE Prans,—After 
long hesitation, the various plans for the 
drainage of Guildford, sent in competition, 
were submitted by the Committee to Professor 
Hosking for examination, to assist them in 
making the award. It will be seen by an 
advertisement that three plans have been 
selected for final consideration, marked 
“* Pioneer,” “ Specula,” and “ C. Engineer.” 


een 











NOTICE. 


On May Ist was published, Part I., price 2s. 6d., 
of ‘*Burtptncs AND MonuMEentTs, Mopern 
AND Mepravac:"’ being Iilustrations of recently- 
erected Edifices, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages, with Descriptive Par- 
ticulars. Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fel- 
low of the Royal Institute of Architects, &c. 


The first part of this work (to be continued every 
alternate month) contained Engravings on Wood, 
folio size, of-— 

Her Majesty’s Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 


n. 

The Carlton Club House, Pall Mall. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh; with 
Details. 

Kensington Union Workhouse. 

The Liverpool Branch Bank of England; and 
Details 


The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 

Published at the Office of ‘Tux Buiiper,”’ 2, 


i York-street, Covent Garden. 
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_ Vor. VII. —No. 327.] 


MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES | 
Heid during the ensuing week. 
Tvespay, May 15th.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
S P.M. 
Weronzspay, 16th.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
Tavaspay, 17th.—Society of Antiq , SPM. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received.—"* J. B.,”’ Brewer-street (there are no lectures 
going on now at the Society of British Artists), “‘ G. B.,”’ 
‘Ww. T.,”’ “* Subscriber from the First ’’ (ex in lay- 

g first stone should be paid by the em joyer), “* T. H. 

1 ‘, ‘A Thinker,” “‘ Spec.,”’ “J. B., Newark (we are led 
to believe — an we would not be a eeable to the 
parties), “* R, PF.” “ C. W. O.,” “ Coam opal * (we are 
unable to comply), 7s. Aa” “BF. a “A Baronet,”’ 
sg *3,5," "C..0.." “H, B.” (Paddington). Mr. 

Jobn Tombs, of Millbank, ‘requests us to state that it was 
he who tendered for Brentford Market-house. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addres ss. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “* Editor: all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprior, and not to the Publisher. 





| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 


L GENERAL — and LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN ¥, 
69, Lombard-street, Lond 
CHAIRMAN, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.RA. 


RUSTEES. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq. A. Salvin, Esq., z. As. 
S. Grimsdell, Esq. G, Smith, Esq, F. 


The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as iow as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life my wl one be either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half th premium 
roay be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to. the end 0 of life. 
us large suma may be insured at the smallest present ou 

Pyespestnnes, forms of &c., may be had at the Oitice 
69, Lombard-street, or of the agenta. 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 
ONDON 


‘cr 7 > 
ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
_4 TION, established by Royal Charter in the yr of 
io. RaNOnS” First, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE 
Offices: —7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, and 
1), REGENT-STREET. 
The expenses of managing the Life [ rtment are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not en from the Premium Fund. 
Profits are aided as a bonus to oe 6 or paid in cash, or 
app lied in abatement of the Annual Prem 
The assured are exempt from all liability of of partuarsikip. 
A low fixed rate without participation in profita, 
Festies proceeding out of the limits Europe are liberally 


tr 
FIRE INSURANCE_on every on of property at mo- 
derate rates and MARINE INSURANCE’ ot the current 
premiums 
: Prospectuses free on personal or written a septicoiien. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


y 
(ce Ericai AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
sar! E ASSURANCE SOOLETY. 
EPORT OF THE DIRECTOR: 
Presented at the Aauank General Meeting, held a the Society's 
Office, on Thursday, March lat, 

The Directors have to ort, for the Saibooteden of the Proprie- 
tors, that the number of Policies issued within the year ending 
June th last, was 437; that the sum asenred thereby — 253,810, ; 
and that the new premiums received thereon amoun! Less @ 

The income of the Society, which had reached T23 8v in the 
year ending June 3th, 1547, has increased to 27,3484 during the 
past year 

This increase will appear the more important when it is stated 
that the sum of 15,005. 158, bas been realised on polidies which have 
been forfeited, lapsed, or purchased during the year, being the 
largest sum realised under that head in any one year since the com. 
me mooenant of the Society. 

Fables of rates and forms of proposal can 4 een of any of 
ihe Society’s agents, or by addressing a letter 

GEO. H. PINCKH AnD. Resident Secretary. 

No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


YAM ILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
13, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Cc — — 














WM. BU TTERWORTH | B. Y LEY, Esq., Chairman, 
JOHN FULLER, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burrouzhs, Faq. award Lee, Esq. 
bert Bruce Chic heater, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
HB Henderson, Esq, | Major Turner. 
C. Tl. Latouche, Esq, Joshua Walker, Esq, 
BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1445. The next valuation will be in January, 1852 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 


Ave 20. | Age 25. | Age 0. Tage 35. | pen 40.| Age45.| Age 50. | Age 55. 





fadiadéadiandéisadéndétadéainad 

‘ 3972316 335 9316 3/410 615 7 6 
nuities of all” kinds, « as well as endowments for Children, are 

i ate i by the Soc iety. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 


INDIA. 
The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other office ; also Deferred 
Annuities and endowmenta, accurately and economically framed 


to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiging pensions of 
e Civiland Military Officers of India 
Tables, &e > Ng had at the Society's Office in London, or at the 


Office in Caleu 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand —TAYLOR, 
WILL TAMS, and JORDAN t beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a pew feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced. which, they 
assure ther and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
van tages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in spriring to the production of 
most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
tatuary marble. 

Zey and J. particularily solicit the attention of architects 
and by »ilders to the fact that, by the use of this acme ay 
tarce saving, both of time aad money, is ndeed, 

hat in many cases they can deliver a well-finishod “aide _ Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some eases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of Pp or i—Por prices 
and cotimates apply at 154, Strand, 


TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, Esq. 


estminster, Ma = 1848 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter - 
your ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pienente 0 

from an experience of more than aa in ite spolaton to 
the production of the wood carvi the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at be pomp that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable y concerning it, and to 
add that i it has more — paste’ the favourable terms in won 
I recommended it in 1945 to her Majesty's Comenkanonens of 
aud Works for seteart remain, (ren CH anal, 


“ Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 





















SSinmivense ARCHITECTURE, ENGI- 
NEERING. &c. TAUGHT in sil their branches on the 


pdb if Teta ty Lemons, by 
Meum Civil Engineers. Architects, 
Su: ~~ aod Lewis, Gentlemen 











ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 

ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends the Public 
they have made arrangements which enable them to 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. Tt has now 
Seon Sedese See pehiiets sonar and has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary te comment on its merita. The Patentees, however, 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the amall amount 
Sect cs peapeael Uae cline" & saving of 25 to 3 per cent. is 
eftected cements for internal use. Speci- 


EE 


Hy 


mens shewing So and to all plain 
and ornamental may be seen ; in ayy 
Mesure STEVENS and SON, 


Dw 4 obtained 
Soe aa and 6 Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 
“Gir GE GEORG s NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 


OHN’S and Co. PATENT | STUCCO 
frailty, peryivumem, perfect Tesetanee to ft hom and 





£ e j ithe confidence reposed in 
Shown by tenth PorINTERION SURV ACES thts 
cement remarkable ha 


possesses the following properties : having no 
game qualities, it may be pointed on or papered within a few 
days its ication, and a new Doane meee tes ae 
habitable without any delay, It never blisters, cracks, or 
—- very soon becomes aa hard as stone, and” may be cleaned 


and water.—Prosp 
information connected with th its use, ae &e., mar bg obtained 
from the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the W 
Steel-yard, U pper Thames-street. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 


the Patentee. - BINS, my ant S Co. a anes 
reference to No, 


7 want : a. 
#43 and 351 of “The Hotlier,” a. AF. of of EXPERIMEN ES 
th eth of Portland Cements, 
riority of their Cement is manibesh This ent “ Ton 


Fagen ey 4 upwards of twen i in the Thames Tunnel 
e action of water; it is stronger in ite cementitious 








quence, eons more durable than any other description of 
‘ement ; it Coes net veneinen. ox or turn green; nor is it 
attected by any at r the climate, resist- 





ing alike the action of frost 
from five to sixty minutea For all 
cable the Propeletory challenge pod mg A mn received 
Messrs. ROBINS, *ASPDIN and Company, st their Manufacto' 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Sedtland-yard, White 
also by their Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool 


ORTLAND ( CEMENT, as manufactured 


J.B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the poupertics of of 
the est: an Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an h lic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of is superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for —z sea ae embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


Teqgui 
anufacturers—J. B. wale and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street. Liverpool 


, 7 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 
forms an exceedingly hard and indegnaces ble Stuceo, which 
may either be p: ted for paint, or finished in imitati tation of stone, 
by the adk an « Portiand or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and efficienteuhstitute in placesf wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other nee in ite application for which pur- 
poses it checks pa yl and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees ufacturers, J. B. Lj and ead SONS, 
Millbank-street. Westminster. and Seel-atreet. Live 


ee 
gOM AN CEMENT, made seen to 
rification of Parker's Patent, may be had genuine of 
J. M. BLAS {FIELD (late Wyatt, Parker as Co), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, Irongate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Manu . Mill Walt, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic. Tarras, Bricks, Tiles, 
VEINED AND RICILIAN MARBLE 
in Scantlings and Slabs of the first quality, just imported. 


. @s pues r 
ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 
instead of PLASTER oF PARIS, may be painted and 
papered within twenty pow of ita application on ote bare walls ; 
and rooms ~~ be rendered habitabie by its use before the mate- 
rials commonly adopted would begin to =. It is worked without 
a slightest aimeulky. A finer quality is prepared for —_ 
cutal plese ~~~ for encaustic &e. 
which may be at the Manufactory of the Patentees, © HA ‘8. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms. London. 


V ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. — To 


Architects, Engineers, Contractors, and Builders. — 

R. GREAVES solicits ee patos of the Profession and Trade to 
the very superior CE NT he ie now manufacturing at his 
Works, Stratford-on- poo and Southam ; the “ Warwickshire” 
resembling “ Caen ” stone, and the “ Improved” a dark tint of the 
* Bath,” both of which will be found uneqmalled, especially for 


hydraulic 
GkoES LI AS LIME PORAOONCRETE ac. 
NB é ilazed Stone- A sn Pipes on aale. 
To be had at Messrs. Rutty and Verey, 2, P South Wharf, Padding- 
ton,and at Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, and Pratt's 
Wharf, © utes Town. 




















AGEN Manchester—J, Thompson. Rack King-street ; Liver- 
pool—T. Wylie 56, Gloucester-street ; Belfast--W. and F. ‘Lewis ; 
Glasgow—W. Brown, jes. Broomielaw ; Oxford- -E. Cryer, Canal 


Wharf; Chester—J. Harrison, Linenhall-street; Worcester—P. 
Bradley, Butts; Evesham —H. Burlingham wae re Birmingham 
—J. Bonehill, Berk! Sree 


EM MERSON’S | PATEN iT LIQUID 
EMENT is ready for use, is simple in itaapplication, and only 
ONE- FIGHTH the cost of oil potas; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used « f 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; canbe used at once 
on fresh man cement or other plastering; is particularly 
calenlated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled of dingy which can be beautified in any weather, 
ata _trifing eost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt, at 88. 158 and 
Zia each. 


PATENT Pago y PAIN 

Invaluable asa coati ALrs’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
all kinds of WOOD oF METAL© work, roofing a age ed gre spouts 
and gutters, ber sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door 

and being perfectl vot, will peas < their surfaces from 
atmospheric influence and 
will Ry A ry in a few ag —Sold in ‘cocks, 34050 gallons, Brilliant 


Blac Rich Brown, 3s. 9d. per 
"BELL, SEAR, and Co, No. ih f. Basing iane, Cheapside. 
AINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 


posure shed by the use of the new 
of TURPENTINE, iustead of the 

















VING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE Pench 
Basements, Poot. walk 
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i centuries 
"E B. and to. —4- > sheets of he above of at 
general Caen Bufterance 


harf, 
Dock ; also at Messrs BRINE. BROTHELS, 
pemonetinns Bef 48. Paddington-basin ; ,Vauxhall-bridge ; ‘and 





Wharf, 179, Rotherhithe-st 


tch to an part of 


ihe United. Kingdom. —Oficer, 18, Southwark-square, 
reet, Rotherhithe. 





Depa, Rerwyy When, Greenwie 


p> tion of Architects, Bu a ie 4 
atten: 
Btock of. DRY SEASONED CAEN 


with judicious a and 


Cages yl hte hay hich has 
use. Ship 


Q‘A LE N STONE— —— Original Sufferance 





to direct from his quarries at Caen. 





on 


ers received at the wharf as above : also at the offices of 
Mr. x WITHALL, Saves, S, Cheapside, where 
formation and may be 


further in- 





CRAB TE pues Mee "Bare 
i 

Stations “PADDINGTON, CORSH 
and B i BallsTOL —h. and 





works much chi than any 


MAGNUS has the 
postage stamp, to any part of the kingdom. f 


344. to Sd. per foot $ inch 
cod iach sicko eianaa © teoas irom 
Enamelied boxed chimney 


eS 2 feet 10 inches to 3 feet 2 inches wide. 
cube, outside measure, on wharf, aa 

Uther articles reduced in pre 

Monmouthshire, Bangor, and ornwall. 


to 
be published on the 25th instant, and Y.-J shed, on 
laned 2 faces, with sawn edges, from 4 to 7 fect long, will be = 
| es |g Ay S64. to 


ATH STONE.— RANDELL and 


SA BpESS. UARRYMEN and STONE MER- 
iM 2 kinds of fy: Fr 


Treestone sup- 
e Great Western 
aM BOX, BATH 


jarly invite the attention of 
Dewan 


Stone, which is 


‘oi 
strong and pe in in is of pen Ry colour and texture, and 


Prices, with oust of 


catriage to any locality speci farted on application te 
Randell and Saunders, 14, Orange pm 


PLIco SLATE WORKS. S. — GREAT 


REDUCTION IN THE PEE ee SLATE! — Mr, 
> announce t 


reduced tarif will 
on receipt of a 
laif inch slate 


74. ‘ti, 


par tak 
a 2K marbled, hitherto 
iced at 408, to Sés, will be from Sis. to Bs., suitable ee 


: tanks, 2s 
delivered and aed. 


N.B. The finest siabs from 





WORKS, Belvedere- 


Toman on ication (post 
prices are w 


Qt! RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 


—& reduced list of 


road, Lambeth.- 
peinee of the best WELCH SLATE SLAUS, planed both faces, will 
‘being made, and inclosing s p stag 
those advertised for interior Sater 





Mason 


Sel CUNDY, 


any imseif of improvements in 
that he bas ar quabled te produce Ot 


stone, 
S. C. has an econ 
crystalline hardness, and improves the colour. 


Fonts from S. upwards. Specimens ou 
styles. 


workmanship, by i recmennng 
ys 


and Builder, 


CO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Be'gray 
hart, Penton be to inform ARCHITECTS and the PU Lie 


his MACHINERY, 
IT HIC WINDOWS 


y means ¢ ich he is 
MOULDINGS, AP ANNELS. &o. &c., at & very cheap rate, out 
a superior stone ~~ oon of England, as dura 


method of dreming the shove stone over, 
which pootoces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 


as any soft 


view of the various 


First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCU LPTU RED and CARVED 
orks. 
¥ Vein Marble Chimncy-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and 


rycen on 





is desirous of 

CLERKS of WOKKS have 

the above ment. Coats of Arma, 
enriched works, prompuly 


zE deseription 
fixing ~ os) at the 


the varicas and 
ico Marble and Stone W orks, beigrave Ww 


Btome diste, TOMB... ...ccccccececceecceccescce coscsscese *. 
MEMORIAL Ct Cwossies, [MONUMENTS , TOMBS, ILEAD- 
STONES. de. in erent variety of dexign. 

ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 


SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
for Kestorations 
particular attention called to 


Panneis, and 
ready for 





the att Nite ak Lyf 
sock of ertiand 3 York, and Bune, aso Slates, 
bess at the ~~ for Cash, "Portland, Head 
tomer, Steps, order oo norte 
. ce, Tarpautings let "Bock of Northen'’s 
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bongs ty ‘acquaint Nulaoe and the 
at hie Manefactory the —p o' 
large Ameortroent of Dry and W 

PARED FLOORING BOAR 
all sorta, frou ¢ inch te 14 inch 
= 4 thickness, and at greatl; 














Mac! inery, Latha, tee ~A 


“a Mauufactory an 





REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
fA BOARDR—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform th 

and Consumers generally, that be has REDUCED the PRICE, ood and 
keeps « oonstontty in stock a large and very general assortment of 
Prepared Flac and Matched Boarding, rlaned to a paralle! 
breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use am a variety 
of machine-prepared ey Se are finished with great ac- 
euracy and attention te quality of ee wy 
Bridge Wharf. de, aud Gid Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 
street. Blackfriars. 





G REAT REDUC ‘TION IN THE PRICE 
WH oor PLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS (lato & Dare!. Mahogany and Timber Mer 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Bouthwark, pear the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally. that he 
has in stock a large amortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use. at prices which only require atrial to prove their decided 
cheapness. Also moaldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a saperior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension: mahogany, cedar, rosewood, Gatatess, elm. 
beech. oak, &a. in planks, hoards, veneers, and logs; pantile, 
aud fir laths; wheelwright# goods. All sawn and pre 

except timber delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices, Very extensive drying sheda 





PLANING 


MUIR'S 
MACHINE. 


PATENT 
SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c., Sawn on the most approved principle, 


Boards, &o., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, re Patent 
Mach Seer. The Mills have all the advantages = of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Tham: the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and home free of 


bare 
er Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N_B. Estimates riven for Sawing ar and Planing. 
G ENERAL WOOD- CUTTING COM- 
W pANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridcea SAWING and PLANING in all their 
brane = | executed with the greatest despatch and puncta- 
large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 


Me 4 LDINGS, rn "~~" P of upwards of 100 di mt patterns 
kept tantly also an extensive assortment of dry 
pre ~) T li ORING BOARDS. of all qualities and at reasonable 








M TOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 

in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
BY MINGTON’S PATENTED PROC ESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Pinning Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and Fast Country Docka, Rotherhithe. The new 
proceas ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
preve aate further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 


address, post oeid, or apply to 
ANGUS JENNI g° Secretary 
The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices are OVED from 
38, New Broad-street to Be. a. ( RACH ECHURCH STREET, CITY. 
The Company's Agents -Mr LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Max chester ; and Mr T HOS MIL L Tie, Kirkaldy. 


r YO SPECU LATORS and Parties interested 

in a new Process for preventing Wood Panelling presenting 
large st irfaces from shrinking, extend, disjoin, or split,—cold, heat, 
oe damp having no effect epee it. Wood prepared on this principle 
can be used for joinery, cabinet-making, the inner parts of ships 
and drawing-beards, which remain ins perfect state of rectan- 
gular exactness: panels for paintings, instead of canvas, cannot 
be divided m their length.—the highest temperature. the most 
per ne statite damp cannes alter or change them, and neither can 

be destro od by worma—For further particulars apply, per- 
gonally, from Ten until One o’Clock, to Mons. VOLANT, 
sion Office, 33, Frith-street, Soho-square, London. 





orm mis- 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, _ 
I MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


MANUPACTURER, No. 149, Pleet-street, London. 
The se Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


rT "7 for drawin#on wood. F F light and shading. 


Lit H 
HUH for architectural ase. F for general use. 
HH f re — Ting, B black for shading, 
H for sket BB ditto ditto. 
1 hard and black f or draw- BBB ditto ditto. 
BBBB ditto § ditto 


iz ri 
M med dium : J 
& y all the principal Stationers in town or country. 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


7 rey ~~ TL "st “J 
rEXARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
. dering Repairs SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowert terma arquees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
Te attenti m— WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
ufacturer, by Appointment, to Her “Majesty’s Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 









Bp Ber Ropal 


Majesty's 





prs PAT ‘ENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 





HART and eons to invite the attention of archi ‘builders, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITTS PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. Th « knobe are stronger, more ¢ and 
rmore elegant in farm, than those in ordinary use, 
lowse, 1 not require the oljectionable side screw. ey are more 
readily fixed, are suitable every Senetiotien. at lock how in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of 





withoat alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 

exportation. They are are made to suit every st ~ q4 ene hy 

Namnmag 6 etyal. amber, and opal glass, oy: 
bras, &c., en suite with finger-plates, mare Ay feat ye 

obtained of all [rommengers ; or of the ——- and a manu- 

facturers, HART and eure. Wholesale ronmongers, 53, 54, and 


5S, Ait ch-atreet,, Sweet, i 

XB PITTS PA TED SPINDLE, the only one that 
dues pot require a sorew in the side of the edges 5 ean 
use of any look furniture without such side screws would be an 
iafnagement of the 


, 






























R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoro pe 


VENTILATING APARTMENTS of , ee 
F. EDWAKDS having had the advantage a 
the direction and of Dr. = enables him 


Boupens and CARPENTERS’ IRON. 


Panny | WAREHOUSE, 14, Blandford-street, Man. 


oa mone, | ing out of Baker-reet, Portman-square. Lists 
peteus 5 may ebtained on oopintion. 
JOHN NS nd DW YOU NG, Proprietors, 








AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co, MANUFACTURERS of 
description of of WROUGHT IRON TUBES for Locomotive 


rk tearm, and other 
i Maro OR a . DARLASTO STAFFORDSHIRE 





Proporta containing RE By to be yey re e.2 
ion, on D 
. EDWARDS, a, "Gs Polaud-street, Oxford-street, London. 


D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 


oa Ps blic with Valves of Py Nig ged 
general use. on Prices frv 








e 








‘or carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 
Sifting. -rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments generally. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


Pus in, 3 ve nome d | 





Plain From Valve ....ccccccsnvese 2 GB sesscccccccveseese 
Bronzed and Leathered ‘ ‘ : pees eh eae a ° 
Japanned, white with tens lines’ 4 OD Leedtedbethacsases 1 0 
Pires FOR... cicccccscveccsgcess 87 ©  vesescgcncocdicess sO 


Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 83, Wych-street 
Swané, los on. 


MPROVED S: SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















FOR GASEEESS OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing- roam, itt: ing roca, rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &., 
from 5s. each.-~BU R’ aod ~— Manufacturers and [ronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, West mdon. 

Stoves, ranges, rain- bby on. gutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery, as low as any house in on. Delivered free within 5 miles. 





aft IRON PIPES, [IRON WORK FOR OVENS. &e. 
PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


rr Ann's W hart, backstreet City City, poe Blackfriars bridge, 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pi pes H oes, Elbows, &c. 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pi vag Vy Water or Gas, Fienee 
Pipes, Sash belby wan’ ont other Cnstemes ; Iron. Work for Baker's 
Ovens « of Pilon ve tion, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
al to all competition. Contracts en to any 


— 


Yo «AT ’ . > 
ATENT CORRUGATED GIRDERS, 
ROOPS, DOORS, &c., either Galvanized or Painted. — 
WALKERS and HOLLAND jlate Richard Walker), the patentees 
. the above, having noticed in some publication the announcement 
od having been obtained for Wrought-iron Girders, Fire- 
pd Ceilings and Columns, distinctly assert that they have 
manufactured and erected the above articles some years past, and 
are therefore prepared to execute pas kind of work where corru- 
gated iron may be introduced, and at such prices as will insure the 
contin patronage of all parties concerned. — Plans and every 
information may be had on application at 121, Leadenhall-street, 
and the Works, Grange-road, Bermondsey. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKER: 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCT ION, 


bored eniese f true by improved machinery, in various 

in ont ornamentes patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 

ouee nn and for Liquid Manure. BRI CK. 

MAK RS PUMPS. nro and Cast fron, HYDRAULIC 

LIFT PUMPS, eg NES for Wells of any depth 

| Hk and DOU BLES PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, Eept 
‘or Hire 

BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 

to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


HE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

which is recommended for the po 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the eumbrous carriage and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps le on the old plan, 

Beer and Water for raising 
fluids from a ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principie. 

é goux yf — & = 

i ‘rescent, Jewin-street, on, 
nee: Manufacturers and Patentees. 


VINC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


MINING COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
of tron, lead, or sulphur. Yt is wx siveath in ‘tpelter for brass 
founders, &c., and in sheets for shi and roo’ of all 
kinds, and of all dimensions. be had at the following 
Agents’, who have always a large stock By A pe 
Messrs. Charles Devaux and Co.; Mr. Charles Jack 
Skirrow, 

Mr. John Barwell. 
E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 

RY Johnson and Brother. 
J. 





ofl ttl 























Plummer. 
0, 
Co. 
aud Co, 
and Co. 

Zinc from 9 to 94.08. per square foot ie generally used for roof- 
ings, which come at least one-third — than slate coverings ; 
and the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 

wimetal. And if the zine 


ten 
of ited For further and Mr 
4 MOLL, General Agent for at the Company's 
Offices, No, 13, Mauchester- Westminster-bridge, London. 








pro RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
LJ. J. JONES having made addi- 

Reade te 4°4 oroce of ATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now snpply them with Piain and Ornamental Iron ( ‘olumns 
Caters, Railings, Gates, Lron Copi Balconies, Window Guards, 
ahs, Ornamental aap 5 Tron reases, Tomb 


} Creme Trellis Fpneiling. Lamp and other rag Canti- 
layers, Foe Bars, by wd _— Work, Area Gratings, Ply and 


er Wheels, 
REIS ity S yoRK Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 





Water Pipes thers, Sash eights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., ideege tn cack. 
IRON FOUNDRY, 


$8, DRUBY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
OSEPH GLOVER 

Solicits the attention of the de to his exténeive Stock of 

PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 

sisting of tnose for ved Bina Marine either structural or ornamental. 


Pinion and Patterns ; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal 
A stock of | aw ody 9g Five, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, & 


A very superior description « = = Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, be! ing perk y secure, and pot unsightly. 
ESTIMATES given for THON ROOFING and every description 
of Ironw to tion, aud the work executed with 
every attention to bars ¥i rand dis 
GLOVER'S NDRY 
168, DRURY. LANE, and CHARLES STREET. 


URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 


STREET, LONDON, Ay ect to inform the Build- 








ing Public that ther fit up Cc NG ARRANGEMENTS for 
Mansions, wit — eppiasice on scientific principles, 
which ensure efficiency than hitherto 


or and 
Also pid WATER. APPARATUS. upon improved 
and scientific papas, which they recommend for its peculia 

safety for the Mansions, &c. 
an fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 
cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner. They also fit up 
BATAS with — arrangements, with every moderna scientific 
porovemens. Apparatus for the plentiful supply of Hot 
Water for Baths end general use of M 

men 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


> N’ 
HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, we 3 oa one urpose os _— locks are applied, and are 
sire ure e, and dura 

HUBBS PATENT LATC Cg ny pe ane oes 
PA &e., po ae in ——. low in price, and quite secure, 

The keys cularly no gra porte rtable 
CHUBBS. PATENT FIREP OF ‘SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &c., le entirely of strong wrought-iron, so a¢ 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
fire, and om 7 perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 


skilful b urgla 
BR UBB CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


ansions and large establish- 





CHUBB and SON, 87, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
LEADBEATER, FIRE-PROUF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
MANUPACTURER TO HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF 
ORDNANCE. 


ry + ~ . - > 
AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 
DOORS for § Aah. Rooms, Safes, Chests, and Detector Locks, 

&. &. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chubb. 
ene EATER begs most respec 
2 fon Builders, &c., that he can supply them with IMPROVED 
DET °TOR LOCKS for universal purposes. STRONG WROUGHT 
LRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAP PBS, and CHESTS, &c. on the 
most improved principles of security against PIKE and THIEV Ss, 

without the ai I 





ctfully to inform Architects, 





“expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
some inexperienced makers, but must be paid for; at prices 25 per 
cent. under any other house in London. 

LEADBEATER offers ONE HUNDRED POUNDS reward to 
any person who can pick his improved detector locks or latches. 
Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes have 
now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 
years’ practical experience, during which he has adapted every pos- 
sible improvement to real security, enables him to challe nge com. 
petition with any house in London. A large assortment of all sizes 
on sale and made to order. pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
fire-proof folding-doors with ventilating gates, made expressly for a 
banker's strong room, may be Bye at his manufactory. Stror 
wrought-iron doors for party walls, with wrought-iron rabittec 
frames, and secured by the BEST PETECTOR LOCKS in ENG- 
= -~ Db, a ae by 3 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 10. 

alwa: at LEADBEATERS MANUFACTORY, 
135, A LDERSG! ATESTREET. LONDON 


. r Moar 
RON SHUTTERS. — The PA 7! ENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third leas room t any other shutters made Harcourt 
Quincey, Patentee. 

CLARK and Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
ore, es — eo STALL-BOARD PLATER, &c. &c., in 

tease, ne. WROUGHT-IRON GIRDEKS, HOT- 
Ww ER. APPARATC S, and metal works of every description con- 
ree = we Steam engines, millwork, and machinery. 
CLARK and Co. Engineers, 235, Wapping. Models can be seen 
= every a yore at 456, Oxford.street, and 4, Mx 6] 

+ * Agent for Scotland, Mr. G. BRIGSTOCK, 
inburgh. 


¥ r 2 a * has hl 
mROXELL'S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, %, 

my oy pile y and 121, CH + ERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
S the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Inmprove- 
ents in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IkON, consisting of 

Six Methods of Raising and ae Shutters, pe Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
[ron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
large Retahiemmnants, ond others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and serew gear, 














or any y employed by other makers. 
BNET and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 


REVOLVING IRON AND woe SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


OBNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH eid MOU LDLNGS, &e, 
BRASS, COPPER, ZI 
FOR SHOP FRONTS, SRY LIGHTS, &e 
Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in me superior style, either 
plain or ornasnenttal, also glazed with Plate Stro 
on thy on Minas t po Fy are. Meal —_ 
@ in ouses, shops, 
houses, &c. ke. 


ware 
B. and Co. challenge com; 
IMPROVED doin 5 AE FLOORING CRAMPS 
SOLE LICENCES FOR MARVIN and MOORES 


PATENT DIAGONAL GRA 
Office of the Patentees, 96, Lombard-street, Londen ; and at the 


orks, Deptford, Kent, 





ition as to either quality or price. 
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